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The following pages have not been written to 
supply a long-felt want. They are not even 
published at the warm solicitations of a number 
of friends to whom the manuscript has been 
submitted. But they have been penned simply 
to gratify the author's caco'ethes scribendi ; and 
are launched upon the literary sea with little 
promise of reaching the shores of popularity, 
but with the prospect rather of being be- 
calmed amidst indifference and neglect, or of 
foundering beneath the storms of adverse 
criticism. Yet 

"'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print; 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't." 
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A CONTINENTAL SCAMPER. 



CHAPTER I. 
PROLEGOMENA. 

We live in a fast age. A trite remark ; but peculiarly 
pertinent to present purposes — pray pardon the ps. 
So I venture to introduce it, despite its effete aspect, 
as being one of the data for determining how much 
can be accomplished in a brief holiday tour by those 
who keep pace with the times. 

To bottle up the greater part of Switzerland, add a 
considerable flavouring of Germany, and whisk in a 
dash of Holland (without the " s "), within the limits 
of a single fortnight, may, at first sight, seem an achieve- 
ment requiring no small amount of ingenuity. But 
it is not so on closer inspection ; and impossible as 
the feat would have been to our worthy ancestors, it 
is really now a mere bagatelle — always remembering 
that we live in a fast age. 

First of all, however, it may be remarked that 
there is undoubtedly an advantage if you can manage 
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2 A CONTINENTAL SCAMPER 

to stretch your fortnight The French are tolerably 
good at this, since their double week, as is well known, 
always extends to quinze jours. But the English can 
invariably beat the French — as, indeed, whom can 
they not? — and when put to it contrive to embrace 
within the period a previous Saturday and succeeding 
Monday. My own fortnight was still more elastic ; 
for I succeeded, by a strong effort, in grasping it on a 
Thursday evening, and in defiance alike of the rules of 
arithmetic and the division of the calendar, made it 
consist of eighteen days. This, it may perhaps be 
thought, is stretching a fortnight with a vengeance. 
The operation, nevertheless, has been performed, and 
that without injury to agent or patient 

Having determined then to swallow, if not to digest, 
a large portion of the civilised world within the limited 
time aforesaid, my first concern was to seek a com- 
pagnon de voyage whose gastronomic powers were 
equal to my own. In this I was singularly fortunate. 
After some amount of eloquent persuasion, I succeeded 
in deluding my friend Seymour into a belief that he 
would be safe and happy under my guardian wing, and 
that we should derive immense enjoyment, and, at the 
same time, recruit our health, by rushing over some 
eighteen hundred miles of ground in as many days, 
minus the naughts. He was somewhat sceptical at 
first, and had his doubts whether a quiet rest at the 
sea-side would not be much better; but I bowled 
these over one by one. 
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" What the mind requires, my dear boy," said I (he 
is some years my senior, but it is well, at times, to 
assume the patron), " is not rest so much as a change 
of occupation. It is no good lounging about on the 
beach of some Mudborough-by-the-Briny, pitching 
stones into the sea, looking through an opera-glass at 
nymphs bathing, puffing eternally at a big pipe, and 
wishing you were back in town. This may be all very 
well for listless idiots, who find pleasure in a torpid, 
apathetic life; but, for men of intellect, like ourselves " 
— here he gracefully bowed — "some mental pabulum is 
required. Let us tour — let us see the world. We will 
observe, not merely the beauties of nature, but the 
manners and customs of our European brethren; 
note their characteristics and idiosyncrasies; and, 
finally, record our impressions for the benefit of 
those of our benighted countrymen who do not 
care to cross the Channel. It is true the ground 
has been traversed before, and a tolerably large 
library is the result; but I have noticed that these 
volumes always differ, and that everything is seen 
through coloured spectacles. Now we will use our 
natural eyes, will behold with clear and undistorted 
vision, and give a decisive and authoritative opinion 
as to the merits of the Teutonic peoples. You have 
a quick and just appreciation ; I am au fait in the 
stenographic art. You shall give me your impressions 
and opinions ; I will note them on the spot ; and the 
result shall be an immortal work, which the world will 
receive with rapture — or otherwise." 
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4 A CONTINENTAL SCAMPER. 

My friend was visibly affected ; we grasped hands 
in mutual confidence, and nobly resolved to " do or 
die." The latter alternative I have since discovered 
was altogether a superfluous one. 

Here let it be observed — other writers have made 
the remark, but it shall have the benefit of my 
confirmation — that to travel alone is a great mistake. 
It is all very well to talk about revelling in solitude, 
standing alone in the presence of nature, and feeling 
what a pigmy you are. But, in the first place, it 
cannot be done. Wherever you go, you will be sure 
to find hundreds of others on the same errand ; all 
bent on discovering solitude, and developing down- 
wards into pigmies. The result is that, instead of 
getting " far from the madding crowd," you rush right 
into its midst It is possible to feel lonely at times 
in the very whirl of a great city, but certainly not 
upon the Alps ; and if the pleasures of isolation are 
desired, the tour must be to the great Sahara. 

Since, then, you are sure to have companions, go 
provided with a suitable one. It is not pleasant to 
be slapped upon the back by some boisterous and 
familiar personage, whom you feel instinctively you 
hate, and who claims friendship with you on the sole 
ground that you had the misfortune to be born in his 
native land; who offers congratulations on having 
met, since he is "solus, like yourself, and awfully in 
want of a pal;" and who forthwith tells you the 
history of his life, gives the details of his travelling 
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arrangements, assumes your own are precisely the 
same, takes you fraternally by the arm, and proceeds 
coolly to settle what " we " shall do next If you are 
already in the plural number, this energetic pushing 
individual, who is apparently qualifying for a draper's 
assistant, cannot attempt to make you prisoner, and 
will not probably tackle you at alL Should he do so, 
you can simply bow your acknowledgments, and 
terminate the interview by walking off with your 
friend. 

But, again, even supposing you do, by good luck or 
ingenuity, succeed in finding solitude, say by getting 
lost on a glacier, or tumbling over a mountain gorge, 
unless you have acquired the habits of a recluse you 
will derive but little satisfaction from the event 
What possible enjoyment can be derived from the 
contemplation of a landscape whose beauties you 
cannot comment upon, or, if need be, wrangle about ? 
Three-fourths of the real pleasure afforded by any- 
thing spectacular consists in the exchange of senti- 
ments respecting it 

For example, you discover something which takes 
your fancy, and immediately shout at the top of your 
voice — 

" O Jones ! Come here ! Quick ! Did you ever 
see anything so wonderful ? Isn't it grand ? Oh ! do 
look ! " 

You lay an imploring emphasis on the "do," as 
though the person addressed, so far from having 
come several hundred miles solely to look, would 
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obstinately shut his eyes, or turn them the other way, 
but for your pathetic appeal. 

Then, if Jones can only discover something which 
has escaped you, and thereby make you savage for 
not being first in the field; or if he criticise the 
object you have indicated, and differ as to its 
particular merits, you at once get up a nice little 
quarrel, and your happiness is complete. 

For this reason, amongst others, I prefer to travel 
with male friends. You cannot cavil with a lady. 
If she agree in your opinion, as many of the dear 
creatures will, it annoys you that she should be a 
mere echo. If she differ from you, as others again 
always do, you are wild because you cannot con- 
tradict her. Hence, I doubt whether companions of 
opposite sex really enjoy a tour, unless they are in the 
very early stage of matrimony, and travel to look at 
themselves and not at the scenery; or unless they 
have reached a somewhat later stage, and do not 
object to controversy, as it is whispered in the case 
with some connubial doves. 

My own companion was, in some respects, my 
alter ego; or rather, I should say, nrjr melior ego. 
We agree on nearly everything, including the ele- 
mentary questions of the origin of species, and the 
data of ethics. And yet we scarcely ever meet 
without indulging in eloquent disputation; a posi- 
tive assertion on the part of one being immediately 
challenged by the other, and leading to an ani- 
mated debate. Thus we were peculiarly adapted for 
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travelling together, being able to dispute concerning 
everything around us, from the possible ingredients 
of the soup at dinner to the relative grandeur of rival 
productions of nature. 

But I wander. 

Having decided to go, the next thing was to 
arrange a programme. After consulting numberless 
guide books, railway authorities, maps, and plans; 
and expending a vast amount of energy in endea- 
vouring to fit distances into impossible periods, to 
annihilate space, and to lengthen time; I at length 
succeeded in preparing a "skeleton route," which, 
though it did not quite take in the whole creation, 
was sufficiently gigantic in its proportions to render 
it doubtful whether it would ever be clothed with 
flesh. When I showed it to Seymour, he fairly 
staggered, and inquired if I proposed to travel by 
electricity. This was a fine opening for the indulging 
of our bellicose disposition. My capacity to plan 
and carry out was impugned at the outset So we 
pegged away. 

But I carried the day, conceding, however, with the 
generosity of my nature that one item of the pro- 
gramme should be omitted // necessary, resolving at 
the same time that it never should be. 

With the details of this programme, since it will 
gradually unfold itself, I need not weary the reader 
here. He will no doubt appreciate this forbearance, 
as I have myself thanked others when equally 
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considerate. At the same time it has occurred to me 
that no one need be wearied unless he please, since 
the simple remedy is to act upon Southey's advice, 
and " throw the book into the fire, whatever name it 
may bear on the title-page" After which practical 
suggestion, no apology is needed for going my 
own way. 

One result of the study of the aforesaid authorities 
was the discovery that we should effect a considerable 
saving by dispensing with the services of the bene- 
volent agents who kindly offer to the helpless tourist 
instruction, guidance, protection, and what not 
Thereat we were much rejoiced. We had a decided 
objection to forming two of a " personally conducted 
party," not wishing to journey like Sunday-school 
children out for their annual treat ; and having suffi- 
cient confidence in our own abilities to push ahead 
for ourselves. To be able, therefore, to consult 
our untrammelled wishes, and derive a pecuniary 
advantage from so doing, was gratifying in the 
extreme. For I need not conceal the fact that we 
valued a sovereign at twenty shillings, and not at 
about half-a-crown, as do some of our reckless 
travelling countrymen. 

Of course, to those who do not care to rush about 
the booking-offices of foreign railways, and whose 
English tongue will not adapt itself into bullying the 
officials in their own language, through-tickets have 
a decided advantage For myself, however, I rather 
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enjoy the excitement and importance of this kind of 
thing. One feels big in swaggering up to the square 
window behind which the portly German smokes his 
placid cigar, and demanding a " billet " for Munchen^ 
or some other place equally calculated to induce 
strangulation in the vain attempt to pronounce its 
name; whilst, when French-speaking territory is 
reached, the " billet " has only to be changed into a 
simple "billy," and there you are. O yes! a 
foreign tour on one's own resources affords grand 
facilities for the development of self-conceit ; and we 
never regretted having resisted the blandishments of 
the Cosmopolitan Coupon Company. 

We settled all our worldly affairs, made our wills, 
insured our lives, took farewell of numerous friends, 
shed some pathetic tears, fortified ourselves with 
sundry charms, and then — " Right about face ! Quick 
march ! " 



CHAPTER II. 
LONDON TO COLOGNE. 

It was nearly dusk, on a certain Thursday in September, 
when we bade adieu to familiar scenes, our hearts 
pulsating and our temples throbbing with the excite- 
ment befitting such an occasion. We were never- 
theless sufficiently rational to notice that the railway 
officials seemed as calm and phlegmatic as if we had 
merely booked for Epping Forest, or a trip to 
Switzerland were an everyday affair. Which con- 
firmed my opinion that the monotonous life of a 
guard or porter is calculated to impair the powers of 
discrimination, and reduce the individual to a mere 
automaton. However, we pitied and forgave them ; 
settled ourselves comfortably in our respective corners, 
and talked at random about distant parts of the earth 
in a generous catholic spirit ; not so much for own 
benefit as with a view to impress the other occupants 
of the carriage. But they listened with stolid in- 
difference, which I afterwards accounted for by 
remembering that as we were in the "Continental 
Express " they also were about to journey to foreign 
lands, and were therefore as important in their own 
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estimation as we in ours. It is said that no man 
is a hero to his valet, and whether this be true or not 
— if it be, Carlyle would blame the valet — probably 
no man is a hero to another. of the heroic type. 

We had a gentle two hours' spin through the most 
flat and uninteresting of English counties, and then 
found ourselves at Harwich, in that spacious, hand- 
some, whitewashed shed which serves the treble 
purpose of station, boat-pier and Custom-house. 
Here the good ship "Adelaide, 969 tons, 2,000 
horse-power," gave us a cordial welcome, and what 
was more important, a promise to convey us to the 
port of Rotterdam in eleven hours, weather permitting, 
and in thirteen " whether or no." 

It was a calm, tranquillizing night ; the sea was in 
a lamb-like mood, and the moon would have shed a 
quiet halo over the unruffled waters had she not 
chanced to be in an early stage of the first quarter. 
The stars, however, did their best, and gave me an 
opportunity of displaying my astronomical learning 
by endeavouring to discover Charles's Wain. I did 
not succeed, but Seymour was profoundly impressed 
with my knowledge of the heavens, and I was 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the steamer, which had been manoeu- 
vring in the harbour for about half an hour, as though 
reluctant to take farewell, at length awoke to the fact 
that we were getting impatient ; and once fairly out at 
sea went ahead at a pace which soon left the lights 
of Harwich twinkling like another constellation in 
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the firmament, and made my ideas as to the royal 
waggon more hazy than ever. 

We now had leisure to inspect the vessel, and found 
her in every way worthy of her valuable cargo. She 
had been built but a short time, and was of course 
" fitted with the latest improvements," and vastly 
superior to the boats in which I had been fated to 
cross the Channel before. Her saloon was as spacious 
and as elegantly fitted as the drawing-room of a large 
hotel, and the berths, being underneath, had plenty of 
room in which to expand. This arrangement has the 
additional advantage of enabling the passengers to 
take their meals without inhaling that delicate odour 
of stewed linen which is given forth from sleeping 
apartments when at the side of the breakfast table. 
I well remember the peculiar bouquet, and always 
identify it with some uncombed head appearing at the 
chamber door, and its owner vociferating with a yawn, 
" Steward, a towel ! " 

Inviting, however, as were the retiring rooms, we 
had little inclination to remain below, for there is 
nothing more delightful than the broad deck on a 
warm summer night, when gliding through the peaceful 
ocean. 

So we watched with placid satisfaction the long 
train of soap-suds the vessel left behind her, illumi- 
nated by the phosphorescent rays emitted on either 
side, and lazily talked and gazed, and gazed and 
talked, making meanwhile a "light and wholesome" 
supper of a box of cigarettes. It was a taste of the 
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calm of "Nirvana;" a kind of restful felicity, a 
conscious unconsciousness. 

Not until we discovered the small hours of the 
morning had arrived, did it occur to us that, having 
secured berths, it would only be right to occupy them ; 
and it was with an effort that we roused ourselves 
sufficiently to go down stairs to bed But the heat was 
so intolerable that I did not relish the change, and 
although my companion indicated by a gentle snivel — 
not so loud as that of the individual who was backed 
mid-ocean to snore against any man "in the county" — 
that he was in the land of dreams, I was not successful 
in taking a similar journey, and after a couple of 
hours' ineffectual attempts I got up — literally. 

Day was breaking, but so gently that there was no 
fear of the pieces creating any damage, and the same 
general serenity prevailed. A solitary bird was 
following the course of the vessel, occasionally alight- 
ing on the stern, only to resume its unwearying flight 
Other early birds soon made their appearance ; but 
there were no worms to be seen, and conscious of a 
vacuum, we adjourned to the luxurious saloon for 
breakfast. Here we made sad havoc with the various 
comestibles, and it was some time before our sea 
appetites were appeased. 

The ocean is a place where extremes meet Either 
you are on the verge of death and cannot eat any- 
thing whatever, or you are gifted with extraordinary 
vitality, and are ready to swallow the ship's anchor. 
The latter feat, however, is seldom actually accom- 
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plished, since the tonic is too powerful for ordinary 
individuals. We had seen the anchor weighed at 
starting; and, although I did not note the result in 
avoirdupois, I should say that, judging from its size, a 
man must have a peculiar constitution if he could 
dispose of such a quantity of iron. 

We were now approaching the shores of Holland, 
with its mud-banks, and regiment of windmills ; and 
ere long found ourselves in the Maas, picking our 
way amidst the Dutch vessels with their hideous 
looking names, in which Js are flying about in all 
directions — I allude to the letters, not the birds of 
the same name. Here we were visited by those pests 
of travellers, the officials of the Custom House. 
They were good enough to content themselves with 
digging their fists into our clothing without turning it 
out, as is often the case, a spectacle for men and 
angels in petticoats. 

One short hour was vouchsafed us at Rotterdam, 
sufficient to despatch postcards to England, and to 
lay in a stock of choice cigars at the ruinous price of 
two a penny. We bought an entire dozen between 
us. It was somewhat extravagant, but we resolved 
it should not form a precedent, and should be 
considered merely as a special treat 

As we had visited the Dutch port once or twice 
before, we had no desire to linger in it now. It does 
not repay a second exploration, possessing nothing of 
interest but interminable canals, and roads blocked at 
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every twenty yards by means of uplifted bridges. 
The latter, whose name is legion, are continually 
being swung high into the air to accommodate naviga- 
tion, at the expense, of course, of pedestrianism. I 
can conceive of no place under the sun more calcu- 
lated to try the temper of a man who has a train to 
catch, and is limited in time. If he ultimately reach 
the station in a pious frame of mind, he deserves to be 
canonized on the spot. Seymour, I regret to sfly, was 
not worthy of this honour ; nor was it offered to me ; 
doubtless through being in his society. He gained 
his serenity, however, and I preserved mine, when 
we at last safely reclined on the comfortable seats of a 
spacious carriage, which did not bear upon it "Niet 
rooken" those miserable words whose meaning is soon 
learned. Once more we were absolutely happy — for 
about half-an-hour. 

That day we travelled some hundred and fifty 
miles, and never has it been my lot to realise more 
fully the feeling of ennui. Imagine yourself puffing 
slowly through a flat arid country stretching out to 
the distant horizon, interlaced by stagnant water, 
which but taunts the parched land ; scarce a shrub to 
be seen; with no sound but the engine's ceaseless 
snort; the sun withering everything around, and 
making a burning-glass of the carriage window ; 
no " interval for refreshments ; " nothing to satisfy 
your thirst, which your fiendish cigars only mock — 
imagine I say all this; and you have some idea of 
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the tortures we experienced the first day of our 
"pleasure tour." 

Several hours thus passed ; every one of them had 
three thousand six hundred seconds, and seemed the 
duration of an ordinary week. The train dragged its 
slow length along, stopping at occasional stations 
only for two minutes, under the pretence of being in 
a hurry, and then at the wrong end for the refresh- 
ment room, moving off before we had decided 
whether there was time to alight, and leaving us 
more thirsty and wretched than before. We had 
serious thoughts of jumping out and capturing one 
of the numerous cows which made a show of grazing 
on the sandy plains. But hot milk is not the most 
refreshing beverage, and thinking the animal might 
resent the liberty, especially when taken by foreigners, 
we stifled inclination, and talked on with parched 
throats and glaring eye-balls. 

At length human nature, it became clear, could 
endure it no longer. I had already made inquiries 
of the guard as to the time we should halt at the 
various places, but was always told " only a minute." 
On my next putting the interrogation, a 'German 
gentleman, who took in our position, asked the 
official to get us refreshment It had not occurred 
to us that the matter could be thus arranged, or we 
should have tried the experiment before. However 
our brass-buttoned friend no sooner heard the inquiry, 
than he very kindly stopped the train, which was just 
about to proceed, rushed to the buffet a hundred 
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yards distant, returned with his arms laden, signalled 
to the driver to proceed, jumped on the foot-board, 
and worked his way along, finally crossing behind 
the carriage, and reappearing at our side, where he 
handed in a luxurious banquet consisting of rolls and 
sausage, and some deliciously cool seltzer-water. I 
could not succeed in opening the bottle, but our 
impromptu waiter, who was laughing and jibbering in 
high glee, was quite equal to the occasion, and pro- 
duced a huge pocket-knife containing a cork-screw 
amongst other things. And then, O paradise ! 
What bliss can compare with the relief of the pangs 
of thirst? Even the landscape appeared to be less 
intolerable now ; we discovered an occasional mound, 
which in gratitude we dubbed a mountain ; and when 
a few trees broke upon the view we graciously alluded 
to them as a forest 

The frontier station of Emmerich brought us again 
into collision with the customs, but we were too glad 
to get out of Holland to make any complaint, and 
suffered our bags to be inspected with very good 
grace. Henceforth the journey was less tedious, 
though the attractiveness of the scenery was but little 
enhanced, and the speed of the train was not 
accelerated. 

Diisseldorf was reached between five and six, and 
here we determined to halt for dinner. It is a 
nice place, but rather trying to the olfactory nerves. 
The German sanitary arrangements are capable of 

c 
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improvement ; and open cesspools and flowing sewage 
are apt, in hot weather, to be slightly offensive. So we 
did not make a long sojourn. There was an Exhibi- 
tion near the town, which we were told was perfect 
in its way ; but as it was not in our way, I forbear 
enlarging on its merits. 

An hour's ride brought us to Cologne — or Koln, 
or Coeln, or Koeln, or Coin. As you please, my 
little dears, for Germans are rather loose in matters 
orthographical, and use Cs and Ks and diaereses in 
the most free and indifferent manner. 

This antique city, as everybody knows, is famous 
for its Cathedral, its forty distinct smells, its Johann 
Maria Farina, and its legend of the eleven thousand 
virgins. We duly inspected the first of these cele 
brities, inhaled the second, invested with the third, 
but declined to have anything to do with the last 
Our weak nerves could not stand eleven thousand; 
with Artemus, we felt that it was "too much." 

The Cathedral is really a monument of architectural 
skill, though seeing it is the outcome of the travail 
of six centuries this is not perhaps surprising. We 
successfully ran the gauntlet of the army of guides 
without succumbing to a single one, using as our only 
shields polite smiles and vacant nods. There are 
decided advantages sometimes in being deaf and 
dumb. 

And, then, having "done" Cologne in two hours 
and a half, we went in search of "tired nature's 
sweet restorer." 



CHAPTER III. 

CONTINENTAL BEDS. 

It must often have occurred to the contemplative 
mind what a vast amount of time would be saved if 
we could only accustom ourselves to dispense with 
sleep. It is really horrifying to reflect that one-third 
of our existence is passed in bed, and that our aged 
grandparents have, in all probability, dozed away some 
thirty years of their lives. And this in a busy, all- 
important age, when each day brings forth a week's 
employment, and the decades fly swiftly by, telling the 
same mournful tale of weary toilers and unaccom- 
plished tasks. 

Who has not felt, when hard pressed by work, the 
temptation to infringe on the small hours of the 
morning ? Nay, who has not oft succumbed to such 
temptation, lured on by the siren of the midnight 
lamp, who seems to give forth preternatural strength 
and vitality ? 

Or, again, when we are in a merry, light-hearted 
mood, and the hours are rapidly borne away on the 
wings of pleasure, what a glorious thing it is to " make 
a night of it " ; to let the spirit of our lighter nature 
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soar beyond the region of dials and wasting sand, and 
passing " the flaming bounds of place and time," revel 
in the bliss of freedom from care or thought of the 
morrow! To drink in the impassioned strains ot 
music, to lose one's self in the giddy waltz, to bask in 
the light of the youthful and the beautiful ! Oh ! why 
should relentless nature snatch from us the cup ot 
such enchanting joys, ere we have scarce tasted its 
contents, and remorselessly relegate us from this 
ecstatic land of poesie to the cold prosaic world of 
months and days, where men must yawn and women 
must sleep, as the inglorious sequel to every night of 
pleasure ? 

Alas ! that no answer to the inquiry has yet been 
found. How strange, that this philosophical, scientific 
age, which traces thought back to phosphorus, and 
life to contractility or crystallization, cannot overcome 
so trifling a weakness of our nature and subdue the 
realm of Sleep ! But so it is. Unconsciousness 
claims as much of our own existence as it did that of 
the ape or Adam, if not the atom, of primeval time. 
True, we are told that we may be " healthy, wealthy, 
and wise " by rising early ; but, as this is equated by 
the necessity of early retirement, the ancient proverb 
does not assist us much. Fight old Somnus how we 
will, he is sure to gain the victory before very long ; 
and, though he may sometimes be distant and cold, 
just when we would fain make his acquaintance, yet, 
give any special reason for evading him, and he will 
certainly pounce upon us and lead us captive. 
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Our Continental brethren, however, endeavour to 
make the irrepressible individual as uncomfortable as 
possible ; and, if we are ever effectually to overcome 
him, it will doubtless be due to their inventive genius. 
The German mind, as is well known, has long since 
taken the lead in all terrestrial matters, with such 
success as to expose the hollowness of all matters 
celestial ; and when it has made still further researches 
into the domains of physics and psychology, it will 
doubtless discover the means of rejuvenescence and 
haply storm the land of dreams — a region upon which, 
as yet, it has not been able to throw much light 

The firm belief of a Continental hotel-keeper with 
regard to bedrooms evidently is, that they are intended 
as places in which to eat, drink, read, write, smoke, 
lounge, play, or dance : in short, in which to do any- 
thing but sleep. The chamber itself is usually about 
the size of an ordinary drawing-room, and furnished 
somewhat as such. A couple of bedsteads — by 
courtesy so called — are stowed away in two convenient 
corners, or placed side by side against the wall To 
walk round them, according to the British housewife's 
notion, is, of course, a matter of impossibility. If 
there only be some snug little nook in which they can 
be thrust and curtained off, so as to avoid all suspicion 
of their presence, the artist who arranges the room is 
thoroughly delighted. The rest of the apartment is 
tastily furnished. A comfortable couch, on which one 
may recline with the satisfaction a weary tourist can 
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alone experience ; some chairs, similar in character 
and design ; an oval table, polished, and perhaps 
inlaid, and ornamented with an illuminated guide of 
the principal European hotels ; an elaborate stove of 
glazed bricks, inclosing hot water apparatus for the 
chilly season ; a large mirror on the marble mantel- 
piece, with probably a handsome clock which loudly 
proclaims the hours throughout the night, but fails to 
command attention when morning arrives ; a polished 
floor, suggestive of the light fantastic ; double windows, 
duly tapestried ; and all other necessary accessories, 
give the room a most inviting appearance. In fact, 
everything is vastly superior to an English bed- 
chamber — with just one trifling exception. 

Continental beds are calculated to provoke strong 
language. They are only supposed to accommodate 
each a single individual, but they do not even do that, 
if he happen to be much over five feet and in the least 
degree given to turning. It is to be presumed that 
those who travel with their spouses are not separated 
as in our parish unions ; but all the couches that we 
unhappy bachelors saw were about the size of a child's 
crib, and would not contain him when fractious. 
They invariably go in pairs — the couches, not the 
children — and are so arranged as to catch the draught 
between the windows and the doors, unless they 
should be stowed away in a kind of ante-chamber in 
manner already referred to. The bedsteads are of 
wood ; not our grand-dames' old four-posters, with 
heavy hangings, suggestive of lying in state, but low, 
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plain and repulsive, and conveying the idea that they 
are already occupied. It is not intended you should 
sit on the edge ; at least, if you do, it will be found 
rather chafing. Nor should you spring in with too 
great an impetus, or you will — not fall out on the other 
side, for the reason that there is no other side, but 
come into collision with the wall ; which is not 
desirable, as it tends to rouse the occupants of the 
adjoining room. There is a feather bed, but you do 
not lie on it ; on the contrary, it lies on you, and lies 
very much, if it promise to make you comfortable. A 
spring mattress, sometimes good and sometimes other- 
wise, is beneath ; upon this is placed a bolster, about 
nine inches thick at the top, and tapering down to 
nothing in the centre ; and upon this, again, is found 
a pillow, which has the appearance of having been 
bought by the yard. Should you place your watch 
beneath it, that valuable little article " goes " in a two- 
fold manner, performing not only the ordinary move- 
ment, but sliding down to your legs, owing to the 
shape of the bolster. All motion is then suspended, 
by reason of the breaking of the main-spring ; and an 
opportunity is at the same time afforded of testing the 
incisive nature of fractured glass. For covering there 
are a thin sheet and counterpane, and, on top of all, 
the bed — a real genuine unadulterated feather bed ! 
Thus, in ordinary autumn weather, one has the choice 
of extremes, and can either melt or freeze. Keep the 
said bed on, and you have a Turkish bath ; throw it off, 
and an influenza is the result I decided to go in for 
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the bath, but found I had reckoned without my host. 
It is easy enough to creep in under the curious 
coverlet, but to remain under it is another matter. No 
one but an acrobat or habitue* could poise that bed the 
whole of the night There is not much difficulty so 
long as you are awake and keep as stiff as the pro- 
verbial poker; but once forget yourself and go to 
sleep, and your treacherous friend will inevitably 
desert you and find a resting-place upon the floor. If 
you place your boots or your trunk, or something 
heavy, on the side nearest the wall, you may succeed 
in inclining him in that direction, but even then it is 
doubtful if lie will remain there long, should you vary 
your position; whilst it may be imagined that the 
articles in question do not add to your personal 
comfort. 

It was at the city of the forty odours that the 
knowledge here imparted was first derived, though 
it was confirmed and strengthened by subsequent 
experience. Having passed the previous night on the 
ocean in manner which has been already described, 
I flattered myself I should immediately be fondly 
embraced, by Morpheus, and indulge in one refreshing 
nap of about ten hours' duration. I was more blessed. 
I had several naps — each of about ten minutes' 
duration. For the first hour or two sleep was out of 
the question. The drawing-room aspect of the apart- 
ment had taken possession of me ; and I conjured up 
all the soirees dansantes and evening parties at which 
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I had ever been present Then my mind re-enacted 
the events of the day, dwelling upon every detail, until 
the entire journey was traversed again. Then I shot 
ahead to coming events, rehearsed our programme for 
the following day, planned and re-arranged and pro- 
pounded and solved knotty problems. Seymour, 
meanwhile, who could repose anywhere, and had 
already had forty winks in the train, was enjoying a 
placid slumber, from which I felt inclined to rouse him 
to inquire whether he was asleep. It was certainly 
most unsociable on his part, not to say unfriendly, 
thus to tantalize me ; but mankind is very selfish. 

At length, after getting up and pacing the room, 
and again lying down, and twisting and tossing, I 
succeeded in dozing off. But my anxieties had not 
ceased. I was now a police-constable in pursuit of a 
thief, who had stolen, of all things, my bed. How 
that thief did run ! He tore along the pavement, and 
rushed round corners, I panting after him at full 
speed ; and at last, finding he was all but in my 
clutches, he threw his booty full in my face, knocked 
me down, and woke me up. 

I recovered the bed from the carpet, and once more 
buried myself beneath it, determining that the thief 
might get off the next time if he liked. But as I 
began to fairly settle down to sleep, Cologne began 
gradually to awake. Vehicles rattled over the stones, 
shrill cries were discharged under the windows, the 
boots deposited his namesakes at the door with a 
bang, and Seymour yawned, opened his eyes, and, 
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gazing around him, kindly inquired if I had had a 
good night ! " Et tu Brute / " I exclaimed. 

But there was no help for it, so we arose and 
donned our garbs, I with the firm determination to 
dispute the charge for "Logement " in the bill. But my 
resolution failed me when the moment came, and I 
contented myself with bestowing a scowl upon the 
portier instead of a gratuity. 

On subsequent nights weary nature would not be 
altogether baulked. But she had to encounter similar 
difficulties, for there was little difference in the character 
of the sleeping accommodation in any of the countries 
or provinces we visited. The beds were everywhere 
the same ; and all the hotels of any pretensions what- 
ever furnish after the foregoing plan, though they may 
vary somewhat in detail and in the size of the rooms. 
Most of the latter, however, are large ; and on one 
occasion we thought we had been ushered into some 
baronial hall. It was quite a journey from the beds 
at one end of the chamber to the dressing-table at the 
other ; and an English scholastic establishment would, 
without much difficulty, have found in it accommoda- 
tion for a score of unhappy boarders. On another 
occasion we were peculiarly favoured in the time-piece 
department ; a massive white marble clock-tower, some 
two feet in height, with a dial at the top, gracing the 
sideboard, and striking and chiming with a cathedral- 
like air. This was beyond a joke, so I removed the 
glass shade encasing it — which I was in mortal 
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tremor of breaking — and stopped the motion of the 
wretched tormentor. The man who could think that 
a clock of this description would be any acquisition to 
a sleeping apartment must be a lunatic But, unfor- 
tunately for the sane portion of society, lunatics 
abound — abroad, as well as at home. 

Continental beds are doubtless very nice for those 
whose constitutions are adapted to them. Mine is 
not I had hoped to have acquired the art of reposing 
in them peacefully and calmly, but it was not to be. 
Like all grand attainments, it requires considerable 
practice ; and a fortnight, even when stretched, does 
not afford sufficient time. If we could have extended 
our holiday to a couple of years, I think I might have 
been successful, but any less period would not suffice. 
The task, indeed, is about equal to that of learning the 
language, and both acquisitions are in the same degree 
necessary to the proper enjoyment of a foreign tour. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RHINE. 

What a flood of thoughts is associated with the 
waters of this majestic river ! The grand old castled 
Rhine !• How does its very name call to mind legends 
of wicked barons and benevolent fairies, of Bishop 
Hato and the Lurlei maiden ; tales of bloodshed and 
songs of love ; countless vineyards and acrid wines ; 
Byronic stanzas and nursery lore ; and, above all, that 
swift, ceaseless current, ever hurrying on, receding 
never, which bears the traveller through miles of 
rugged scenery, shutting him out from the noisy scenes 
of life, and unfolding to him one vast panorama of 
nature in all her sublimity ! 

" O yes ! we know all this. Spare both yourself 
and us," some impatient critic exclaims. " Anybody 
would think the Rhine was ten thousand miles away, 
and inaccessible to common mortals ; whereas, most 
of us have seen it for ourselves, and those who have 
not, have read all about it Why ! we recited as 
children the pathetic tale of your diabolical old Bishop 
who roasted the people in his barn, and was justly 
devoured by rats ; and Byron's amorous verses have 
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been sung and sighed by every lover. We can even 
procure the boasted vintage for a trifle more than it 
costs its native country, and the finest of its grapes 
are sent to us. In short, you can teli us little or 
nothing about the Rhine which is not already known." 

Thanks, friend, for the interruption. We are 
rejoiced to hear that your knowledge, historical and 
geographical, is so complete ; it affords quite a world 
of relief. For we had deemed it our duty, as faithful 
chroniclers, to give a full, true and particular account 
of the important river and all pertaining to it ; to 
explain the strata of its banks and the alluvia of its 
bed ; to set forth its towns and villages, the style of 
architecture, the number of inhabitants, and their 
political, social and religious opinions ; to portray its 
natural beauties with graphic pen, and illustrate them 
by photographic plates ; to work in all the eloquent 
twaddle that has been put into verse anent these 
romantic spots, with a few additional stanzas of our 
own (just to show the difference between poetry and 
mere jingling rhyme) ; and to conclude with a grand 
peroration, freely adorned with the vocative case, 
such as so noble a theme could alone inspire. 

Of course, this would have occupied much space, 
twenty chapters at the very least ; and we should still 
have been left at the commencement of our tour. 
Our critic's interposition, therefore, is most timely. It 
has considerably lessened our labours, and made it 
possible to distil the nectar of this divine river and 
present it in a single flask. 
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We did not embark at Cologne, but took the train 
as far as Bonn, to escape the uninteresting portion of 
the scenery and, by obtaining a start of the boat, have 
sufficient time to inspect the old university town. 
Here we made acquaintance with the " Trinkhalle," 
that useful continental establishment where a deli- 
ciously cool glass of mineral water can be procured 
for something under a penny. An engaging young 
damsel of seventeen summers was standing in the 
hexagonal pavilion, dispensing the refreshing beverage 
from a spruce little barrel with a coquettish tap. We 
were decidedly thirsty ; and, as the maiden dealt 
apparently only in the one article, we thought our 
German could not be misconstrued. So we ap- 
proached, and I boldly demanded — 

"Zwei Glas Seltzer Wasser." 

The question was evidently understood, and for the 
moment I felt proud. Soon, however, the damsel 
nonplused me. 

" Mit Saft ? " she inquired, with a captivating smile. 

Now I had not the remotest idea what Saft might 
be, but I thought that smile deserved rewarding, and 
that one so young and fair could have no sinister 
intention of poisoning ; so, after a consultation with 
Seymour, during which the lady's smile developed 
into a series of dimples, we decided we might venture ; 
and I indicated the fact Whereupon, the Liebling 
discovered a bottle of rich purple syrup, some of which 
she mixed with the sparkling seltzer ; and we had a 
drink fit for an epicurean. I dared not venture on an 
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impromptu translation of a couplet from " Maud 
Miiller," or I should like to have conveyed to the 
maiden the fact that 

" A sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed." 

We sauntered leisurely through the town, inspected 
the long irregular-shaped university, glanced at the 
cathedral, found the post-office, and accomplished 
other wonderful tourist feats in the course of a brief 
hour ; and then, heated and tired with these tremen- 
dous exertions, visited our soft damsel — I mean sweet, 
not soft — once more, who recognised us as old 
acquaintances. I would willingly have lingered, but 
the boat was due; and Seymour, with an affected 
stoical indifference, dragged himself and me away. 

That day was one of the most pleasant mortal man 
could desire. The sun was pouring down its beams 
in a manner which would have made us slightly warm 
but for the delicious breeze which tempered its heat 
The two compounded like chemical affinities : either 
would have been distressing alone, but, combined, they 
were as great a success as the publican's bad ale and 
indifferent stout which together formed the perfection 
of half-and-half. We secured a couple of camp stools, 
seated ourselves at the very prow of the boat, opened 
our guide-books, unfolded our maps, and revelled in 
the glorious scenery through which we continued 
to glide. 
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The first point of interest to break upon the view 
was 

" The castled crag of Drachenfels, " 

one of the seven mountains, immortalised by the 
English poet, to which we paid due homage. Then 
we swept past the convent of Nonnenwerth, surrounded 
by foliage, on a picturesque island, where the betrothed 
of Charlemagne's nephew is reputed to have taken the 
veil in supposition of her lover's death. What devoted 
mistresses were these maidens of old ! If I could 
only be sure that any damsel would become a nun in 
honour of my memory, I'd — not die that she might do 
it, but marry her to-morrow. But your nineteenth 
century demoiselle is made of more practical stuff: 
let her lose one lover, and, like a true philosopher, 
she consoles herself by getting another. So the 
inapplicability of the tale to modern times rendered 
its moral too ephemeral to produce beneficial 
results. 

Soon we passed the mouth of the Ahr, one ot 
those " vassal streams " of the " triumphant and 
imperial river," which are apostrophised with all the 
grandiloquence of youth by that wonderful individual, 
Vivian Grey; and ere long the Tower of Rheineck 
came in sight, showing all that the flames left of the 
old castle, and standing on a spot which has been a 
line of demarcation between different races from 
earliest times. 

At Brohl we understood quarries of lava are to be 
found, the results of former volcanic eruptions ; but 
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as we were not in want of pumice-stone or interested 
in geological researches, we did not think it needful to 
halt Andernach revealed to us an antiquated watch- 
tower; and, while the boat stopped, we discovered 
from the guide-book that the town was celebrated for 
millstones — another useful article to tourists. Then we 
once more glided away into scenes of natural beauty, 
studded, of course, with the mementos of ancient 
art, and relieved occasionally by some quiet village. 

At Neuwied there is a colony of German Quakers, 
the female portion of whom indicate their nuptial or 
non-nuptial condition by the colour of their dresses. 
The girls are stated to wear red ; the young women 
who are not married (but would like to be) indulge in 
pink) ; the married (who wish they weren't) take to 
blue ; and the widows (who are open to consolation) 
are robed in white. Seymour was particularly anxiqus 
to discover some of the pink costumes ; but my more 
sober mind was on the look-out for the emblem of 
innocence. We did not, however, meet with the 
objects of our quest, much to our dissatisfaction. 
This, indeed, had not subsided when we reached 
Coblenz, with its expanse of white hotels and curious 
bridge of boats, where we disembarked for the night. 

We now realised fully that we were in the vine 
country. The hotel we patronised is dedicated " Zur 
Traube " ; and grapes figure freely at dessert, though 
they are not by any means of the finest 

Coblenz itself — the "Confluentes" of the Romans — 
possesses few attractions, but its situation gives it great 
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advantages. Standing at the junction of the Rhine 
and the Moselle, with the neighbouring fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein towering in the foreground, it occupies 
a most pleasant and imposing site. We were told we 
should on no account omit ascending to the summit of 
the fortress ; but we looked at the top and looked at 
our legs, and decided that the view was better down 
below, and that the grapes which grew on that rocky 
height must certainly be sour, whilst we could procure 
sweet ones in abundance where we were. But a 
promenade along the cool and shady " Anlagen " was 
not to be despised ; nor could we omit to stroll over 
the heavy, sombre Moselle Bridge, which looks as 
though it had survived the deluge and was older than 
the river itself 

Next morning we managed by an effort to rise in 
time for the ten o'clock boat, and were soon journeying 
through scenes of extreme grandeur, far transcending 
those of the previous day, which, however, had served 
as a fitting prelude. The river becomes narrow and 
more winding ; the mountains rise almost precipitously, 
burying one under their mighty shadows; ruined 
castles crown apparently inaccessible summits ; and 
the rugged steeps are clad with vines, which, twining 
around their tall poles, present the aspect of continuous 
hop-gardens. We longed to land at one of these 
tempting spots, certain that we could accomplish the 
" grape cure " in half an hour ; or that, at any rate 
we should not fail for lack of trying. But the boat 
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.gave us no opportunity of testing our capabilities in 
this direction. 

Legends now crowded upon us, generally highly 
flavoured with the two constituents of the orthodox 
novel, love and murder. Liebenstein and Sternberg 
Castles recalled the two brothers who wooed the same 
lady, quarrelled over her, and would have fought to 
the bitter death, had she not thrown herself between 
them — as ladies always do when they have belligerent 
lovers. Since she could not marry both, she decided 
to accept neither, and retired to a convent like a wise 
girL But the crowning legend is that centering upon 
the Lurlei, a huge rugged rock whose jagged outline 
presents a striking resemblance to a man's face, and 
in which a likeness to Napoleon I. is discovered I 
suppose the features have shaped themselves to the 
Prussian mind from the great partiality they possess 
for the French, especially the autocratic despot, with 
whom they shook hands at Waterloo ; but my English 
antipathies failed to discover any similarity. I was 
more interested in the maiden with the golden hair, the 
siren of Lurlei, who occupies herself in combing her 
locks with a golden comb, and singing weird love 
refrains, to allure foolish youths to destruction in the 
deep waters below. 

But I beg the reader's pardon for having, in my 
forgetfulness of the examination in German history 
which he passed early in the present chapter, alluded 
to matters with which he is conversant Does he, 
however, call to mind that part of the Rhine where 
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the winding stream seems at length to entomb him,, 
drifting him into a basin of the river with the moun- 
tains towering on all sides, and forming an apparent 
cul-de-sac? The entrance is lost, and no outlet is 
visible : the boat must surely have dropped from the 
clouds ; at any rate, how it got there, and whether it 
will ever get out, are matters upon which the traveller 
wonders at intervals — at intervals only, for he is too 
lost in admiration to wonder coherently at anything 
for long. Nature for the time is overpowering, and it is 
an insignificant affair if he never gets out. Yet not so 
thinks the captain ; for, after more windings, an exit is 
found, and the end of the world is not yet reached. 

A modest troop of pious pilgrims, who were slowly 
ascending the river in barges, on their way to some 
distant church, now arrested our attention. They 
were singing harmoniously ; and their voices, borne to 
us from the distance and gradually getting nearer, 
sounded sweetly in our ears. Anon another group 
was seen marching with banners along the banks, after 
the manner of the " Christian soldiers " of our 
ritualistic army, with whose " Onward " exhortation we 
are all familiar. A German acquaintance we had 
made on the boat told us they were chiefly composed 
of poor villagers, who were priest-ridden to the last 
degree, and of whose scanty earnings the avaricious 
Church received not a small amount The country 
can certainly boast of some handsome cathedrals, and* 
as a rule, it is scarcely the intellectual classes wha 
support them, although all grades freely gave for the 
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•completion of the Dome at Cologne, probably from a 
feeling of patriotic pride in the possession of so noble 
an edifice. 

But our thoughts have wandered backwards when 
they ought to go forward to Mayence, where we 
arrived at six o'clock, after eight hours' journeying, if 
journeying it could be called. Would that travelling 
could always be made so devoid of fatigue, so enjoy- 
able and refreshing ! We landed fresh as daises or 
new-laid eggs, and devoted an hour to the inspection 
of the town. It presented nothing special to detain 
us, if I except its immense red sandstone cathedral, 
a curious, rather than a beautiful, structure ; and by 
dusk we were again moving on. 

Frankfort was our immediate goal ; and, having 
been informed it was only four miles off, we thought it 
would be a quiet walk in the cool of the evening, and 
that we should do the distance in about an hour. If 
we had, the managers of the Agricultural Hall would 
have paid us any price to have taken part in the next 
pedestrian competition. A German mile is rather a 
long one, containing about five of its English brethren. 
We performed the journey in an hour, nevertheless ; 
but it was with the assistance of the train. And then 
we seemed fully to realise that we were strangers in a 
strange land, some five hundred miles separating us 
from home — only British ones, we were thankful to 
know — with a similar or greater distance to traverse 
ere we should commence our journey thitherwards. 



CHAPTER V. 

HURRYING ON. 

We spent about twelve hours in Frankfort, of which 
ten were devoted to meals and sleep. Consequently, 
I am in a position to give a graphic and exhaustive 
description of the city, not taken second-hand from 
guide-books, but based upon actual personal experience^ 
" Frankfort by Day " and " Frankfort by Night " would 
be an attractive (and original) title for a couple of 
lectures. If illustrated by dissolving views, they would 
be sure to draw ; and the scenic display would cover 
a multitude of shortcomings in the rhetorical depart- 
ment. I shall reserve myself, therefore, for the 
lectures in question, and simply here say that we 
inspected the noble town by gaslight and sunlight, 
and pronounced it suberb. On the evening of our 
arrival we had a ride on the two-penny tram, and by 
this means saw the broad streets, with their avenues of 
trees and handsome buildings; and, the following 
morning, an hour's drive in one of those continental 
vehicles which are a kind of cross-breed between a cab 
and a chaise, with an intelligent and communicative 
driver, enabled us to inspect all the most noteworthy 
features and reach the station without inconvenience. 
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Frankfort is everywhere impregnated with Goethe. 
We saw the house where he was born, a quaint old 
place, which bears a tablet chronicling the event ; and 
we likewise inspected the gigantic statue erected to his 
memory after death. And, between these extreme 
phases of his career, reminiscences of him at every 
period and under every shape can be discovered. We 
did not, however, trouble to seek them, but were 
content to bridge the gap for ourselves, with such 
assistance as our memory of his biography and writings 
would afford. The other objects of interest which 
claimed our attention were the (exteriors of the) various 
museums ; the " Bibliothek," whose volumes we did 
not stay to read ; the " Dom," where the emperors 
were crowned ; the " Romer," where the banquets 
which followed took place ; the curious old " Juden 
Gasse," associated with the Rothschilds ; and, finally, 
the "Scbone Aussicht," which afforded a beautiful 
drive along by the river Main, where there is about a 
mile of crockery-ware of every size, shape, colour, and 
description, exposed for sale by the wayside. And 
then we bade farewell to this magnificent German city, 
carrying with us vivid impressions which two hours 
had sufficed to make. 

Between two and three hundred miles of ground had 
now to be traversed ere we should enjoy once more 
the luxury of a continental bed. 

" Where are you going to drag me to next ? " had 
been the pathetic inquiry of Seymour, as we made our 
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morning toilet ; and then, without waiting for reply, 
and venturing into the treacherous realm of prophecy, 
he added, " You'll be the death of me before you've 
done." 

To which I replied to my unhappy companion that 
his life was far too valuable ; and, rather than run any 
risk, I would forthwith pack him up in a band-box 
and send him home, carriage paid. 

The threat subdued him ; I heard no more mur- 
murings, and by the time we were seated in the train 
he was in " High Spirits " — I allude to the volume of 
that title by a popular writer, which work he had 
recently purchased. As for myself, I had gained a 
reckless knock-about feeling, and thought no more of 
going to Munich than to Margate. 

A railway journey in Germany is conveniently 
broken by the number of intervals which are allowed 
for rest and refreshments. Five and twenty minutes, 
we discovered, was the correct period to halt Thus, 
we proceeded as far as Aschaffenburg, about an hour's 
run, when the train pulled up, everybody descended, 
and the engine disappeared to make a little journey on 
its own account 

" How long do we remain here ? " I inquired of the 
guard. 

" Fiinf und zwanzig Minuten," was the reply. 

So we adjourned to the "Restauration" and invested 
in sandwiches, which my companion accompanied 
with Lager beer, whilst I lectured him on the 
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evils attending the consumption of intoxicating 
beverages. 

A ride of some fifty miles, or less, and we again 
found the train giving indications of making a 
lengthened stay. 

" How long do we remain here ? " I once more 
inquired. 

" Fiinf und zwanzig Minuten." 

So it was a case of " Restauration " again. 

Another two hours' ride, and the inquiry was re- 
peated. 

" Fiinf und zwanzig Minuten " . was the answer 
still vouchsafed 

After this we got " five and twenty minutes " on the 
brain. Seymour declared they measured time in 
Germany by periods of " fiinf und zwanzig Minuten," 
and landed himself in a sad mental condition by 
attempting to solve abstruse problems as to how many 
of these periods went to an hour, and what was the 
length of a normal Bavarian day. He got as far as 
discovering that the English hour contains 2*4 times 
twenty-five minutes ; and then argued that, if the 
decimal sign be removed (which is equivalent to 
multiplying by ten), you get twenty-four, the exact 
number of hours occupied by the earth in making 
her little diurnal journey; and, ergo, said he, 
triumphantly, Germany must have ten hours per diem 
of five and twenty minutes each. 

" Is that all ? " I exclaimed in a horrified tone ; 
" then we shall never get through our programme, for 
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I bargained for British days, full measure and no 
deduction. 

Thereupon we went through the problem together, 
but only to get more hopelessly confused than 
before. 

Of course, our repeated lengthened stoppages had 
the effect of somewhat unnecessarily prolonging the 
journey, and this would scarcely suit men of business. 
But we were on pleasure bent, and found a grim 
satisfaction in the manifest impatience of a travelling 
companion, who had evidently matters of the highest 
importance in hand, and who ignored the outlook with 
the air of a man whose mind is above such puerile 
occupation as contemplating scenery. 

The scenery, however, was worth contemplating. 
What a contrast to the ride through Holland ! A vast 
expanse of undulating country met our gaze on every 
side, now towering upwards into wooded mountains, 
now spreading out into fertile plains, and now 
sinking into picturesque valleys. Hop-gardens, or 
vineyards, we could scarcely tell which, occasionally 
greeted the eye ; and then a forest would skirt the rail, 
whilst occasionally we intersected some winding stream. 
It was much less majestic than the Rhine, and might 
have proved tedious if taken as deliberately ; but, 
riding through the varying panorama, not too quickly 
to lose its beauty, or too slowly for the eye to weary, 
we found in its ever-changing scenes ample food for 
contemplation. 
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Throughout our journey I had been making the 
discovery that either the sun or my watch was indulg- 
ing in strange vagaries ; and, as I had fully tested the 
integrity of the latter, I laid the charge to the door of 
Sol ; though perhaps it was mother Earth in fault, after 
all. When first touching foreign shores, we noticed 
that everybody was more than a quarter of an hour 
ahead ; and, as it would have been a standing disgrace 
to allow this to continue, we advanced our timepieces 
accordingly. I have not the slightest objection to 
being considered fast, but could never sustain 
the accusation of being slow. Consequently, every 
day, as we got further south, and time continued to 
gain upon us, I found myself diminishing in self- 
esteem. 

To-day we felt petrified — if petrified beings can feel, 
which is a question I leave geologists and physiologists 
to settle — on discovering we had actually lost nearly 
twenty minutes in coming a short journey of about 
forty miles. If it had been " fiinf und zwanzig " I 
could have understood the fitness of things ; but there 
was neither rhyme nor reason in eighteen. We looked 
at the station clock which proclaimed the fact ; then 
sounded our own chronometers, to ascertain if they 
had suffered from indigestion, or some other internal 
derangement ; and ultimately relieved ourselves by 
uttering sententiously the most original, terse and witty 
exclamation of " Tempus fugit ! " We should have 
added "with a vengeance," if our powers had been equal 
to putting the complement into the Latin tongue. 
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But this ebullition did not satisfy us ; and, having 
time to spare, we held a council as to whether we 
could not explore the interior of that monstrous piece 
of mechanism which had caused us so much conster- 
nation. We noticed that it was barefaced with brazen 
hands, which was thoroughly in keeping with the 
character we ascribed to it ; and, whilst making these 
observations and regarding the aforesaid hands, we 
chanced to alight upon some cabalistic signs inscribed 
upon one of them, which after some trouble were 
deciphered as " Munchen." Now it was quite clear 
we were not yet at Munich ; that venerable city, the 
place of our destination, being several scores of miles 
distant ; so, with great ingenuity, we interpreted the 
word as indicating that the time was regulated by that 
of the Bavarian capital, and that, if we had lost nearly 
the third of an hour since the morning, we should lose 
nothing more for the rest of the day. 

The result did credit to our sagacity ; but our faith 
in human methods of recording the flight of time 
received a severe shock, and we grew callous in this 
respect during the remainder of our travels. I believe 
the gentleman with the hour-glass ultimately stole a 
march upon us of some thrice five-and-twenty minutes ; 
owing to which, when retiring shortly after midnight 
according to his reckoning, we found consolation in 
the fact that English clocks were only pointing to 
eleven, and we were therefore seeking our couches at 
a most respectable period of the evening. But all 
attempts to be really accurate were henceforth aban- 
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doned: we felt we were fairly beaten out of the 
field, and a load was removed from our minds 
when we returned to our native land with its daily 
routine of four and twenty hours of sixty minutes 
each. 

Meanwhile, however, we are not returning to Albion, 
but hastening in the other direction. 

The sun, which at starting had scorched our com- 
mercial friend before referred to, who was sitting at 
the other end of the carriage, reached its zenith, and 
then for some hours beamed upon our side of the 
compartment with radiant satisfaction ; until at length 
it disappeared from the horizon, leaving us still "hurry- 
ing on." Then the journey for the first time was felt to 
be monotonous, and was relieved only by the periodical 
appearance of the guard at the carriage door ; that func- 
tionary inspecting the tickets after leaving the stations, 
and risking his neck or legs by promenading the foot- 
board as the train whirled along. Even this was 
scarcely an agreeable variation; for, as he thrust in his 
head at the window, he seemed to be some grim 
spectre born of the dark night 

A storm was now in its birth-throes, and the dense 
blackness at times receded before occasional flashes 
of lightning, which revealed the country in fitful 
patches not altogether pleasant to behold. It proved, 
however, to be still-born : and, after some muttered 
growls of displeasure on the part of the thunder, 
quietude again reigned ; the train with its living freight 
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seeming the only thing possessed of vitality, as it 
snorted through the unseen. 

On ! On ! On ! Darkness to right of us, left of us, 
before us, behind us ! It was a pleasant change to 
draw the curtains and dream, half wakingly, half 
sleepingly, of home and its sweet associations. In this 
semi-conscious state, which takes no accurate gauge of 
time or distance, it seemed months since the friendly 
threshold had been crossed. I felt like a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, and the space separating us from 
Britain was magnified tenfold. 

But now the activity of the train diminished, and at 
length it seemed inclined to slumber; and, as it 
gradually dozed off, consciousness returned to myself; 
and presently I awoke, to see innumerable lights 
blinking out of the darkness like myriads of stars. 

" Miinchen ! " Yes ! the terrestrial luminaries pro- 
claimed it ; the voices of the railway officials confirmed 
it, and once more there was rest for the weary 
travellers. 

So we were soon refreshing ourselves after our 
journey in the handsome salle-d-manger of the Hotel 
Belle Vue, which possesses the advantage of being 
close to the station ; and then we started forth to see 
the city. 

But the city obstinately refused to be seen — it 
was too important to suffer the indignity of being 
scampered through at ten at night We selected 
what appeared to be a large central street bisect- 
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ing the town, and wandered down for some two 
miles. It was deserted Every shop was closed ; 
scarce a restaurant, even, gave forth a friendly light ; 
and a religious stillness pervaded the entire scene, 
suggesting that the place had been once more given 
over to the monks to whom it is indebted for its name. 
Our very footsteps reverberated with a strange noise, 
and the few pedestrians we met seemed to eye us 
askance. Was this the important capital of Bavaria, 
reputed to be one of the handsomest in Europe ? If 
so, the inhabitants either retire very early or migrate 
to suburban residences, like their London brethren. 
We decided that in any case we had little to gain by 
promenading that desolate street ; so we returned to 
the hotel, and soon retired for the night 

A rush to the Post Restante for letters from home 
occupied the few minutes we had at our disposal in 
the morning. 

And this is all we beheld of Munich. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOUTH BAVARIA AND OBER-AMMERGAU. 

The kingdom of " Baiern " is not, as a rule, the most 
largely visited of the German states. But the summer 
of every tenth year sees it invested with a special 
attraction ; and people of every nation and tongue 
journey across seas and continents to storm the isolated 
village of Ober-Ammergau, whose fame has spread to 
the four corners of the earth. There, in the peaceful 
valley, far away from the outer world, are re-enacted 
the sacred scenes of the early morn of the Christian 
Era ; and to Munich, as to a common centre, gravitate 
motley bands of pilgrims, who proceed thence in vast 
flocks to the Palestine of modern Europe, the home of 
the peasants away amongst the hills. « 

The large majority of the tourists take the rail as 
far as Murnau, a distance of some sixty miles, and 
the nearest place that can be reached by train. But 
to those who have unlimited time, a choice of pictu- 
resque routes is open. We, of course, had not this 
choice, and went perforce with the majority — very 
much so, indeed; for the carriage was crowded to 
suffocation. Fortunately, we had some compensation 
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in the continuous beauty of the landscape ; whilst the 
mental excitement of the occasion tended to render us 
insensible to such physical discomfort as had to be 
endured. 

The line from Munich to Murnau traverses a 
country steeped in religious lore and unpolluted by 
the mercenary hand of man. No populous cities, with 
their mammon worshippers, pour forth their clouds of 
smoke to blacken the horizon ; no burning kilns or 
unsightly quarries mar the symmetry of nature's 
handiwork. That fair monarch reigns in all her 
pristine beauty, save where the reverent peasant has 
erected his humble dwelling, or the lowly worshipper 
built a house of prayer. For some miles the rail 
skirts the Lake of Starnberg, a peaceful expanse 
of clear blue water, studded on its further shores with 
reposeful villas, and decked with the white sails of 
some modest yacht. Then a verdant plain is crossed ; 
more lakes gratify the vision ; anon the country 
becomes mountainous ; and at last, when the terminus 
is reached, the traveller finds himself, not in the region 
of sewers and chimney-pots, but of green meadows and 
arborous lanes. But for the locomotive and its line of 
carriages, of which gratitude for services rendered 
forbids one word of disparagement, even a Ruskin 
might here be satisfied. 

Murnau, a quiet little place in its normal condition, 
was found by us in a frantic state of excitement 
The solitary railway inn was soon besieged by several 

£ 
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hundred people, whose pious mission did not exempt 
them from the chronic thirst of ordinary tourists. 
Added to these were the owners or drivers of the 
numerous vehicles requisite to convey the vast multi- 
tude to their destination, now some fourteen miles 
away. Indeed, the rows of waggons, omnibuses, flys, 
carriages and conveyances of every description, which 
we beheld on alighting from the train, presented 
almost a ludicrous sight My thoughts ought not to 
have travelled in so worldly a direction, but the scene 
irresistibly brought to mind the turmoil of our English 
Derby Day. We were assailed on every hand, button- 
holed, beseeched and bandied, and at length almost 
deposited bodily in the Einspanner of a specially 
energetic individual. 

All this, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been extremely discomposing ; but to us, it was 
quite refreshing. Not having secured tickets for a 
conveyance, despite the warnings of interested agents 
to the effect that the accommodation was quite inade- 
quate, and that enormous charges were being exacted, 
we were greatly relieved to find that the supply exceeded 
the demand, great though the latter was, and that 
there was no fear of our being fleeced* or having to 
perform the journey on foot In some of the vehicles, 
kind of primitive omnibuses, seats could be had for 
two and sixpence each ; and, cheap as they were, 
they did not appear to be much more nasty than 
those of similar conveyances belonging to enterprising 
Englishmen who had booked customers at home at 
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from four to six times the price. The heat in them 
must have been intolerable ; whilst a view of the 
scenery, other than a cursory glance, secured at the 
expense of twisting the neck, certainly could not have 
been obtained. 

We ultimately chartered a comfortable carriage, of a 
semi-barouche or open brougham type, in which we 
could lean back at ease and obtain an uninterrupted 
outlook, with no restraint of other society ; and which 
we considered a bargain at twelve marks (or shillings) 
between us, and the usual Trinkgeld for the bibacious 
coachman. Fortunately too the horse was rather 
better than the average ; and, by departing as soon as 
possible, we left the greater part of the noisy mob 
behind us and were not much troubled with company 
on the road 

An adequate description of the ride is scarcely 
possible, and, if possible, would have the appearance 
of being clothed in the conventional language of 
exaggeration. The object of our journey being to 
witness the celebrated religious drama, the necessary 
travelling had been considered simply as means to 
an end ; and a thrill of agreeable surprise was 
experienced at discovering that the means themselves 
were so delightful Indeed, had there been no 
particular end in view, the trip would have amply 
repaid itself, affording far greater enjoyment than many 
rides taken for their own sakes. 

One thing was soon apparent ; we were in a land 
where sacred traditions and religious observances were 

B 2 
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interwoven with the life of the people. The very 
atmosphere seems laden with the odour of sanctity ; 
crucifixes and madonnas greet the eye at frequent 
intervals ; Scripture scenes are painted on the wayside 
cottages ; and even the mendicants plead with folded 
hands and prayerful attitude. The road is almost one 
continuous ascent, at times gentle, and at others steep. 
Mountain ranges, from five to ten thousand feet in 
height, stretch along on either side, and now rise 
precipitously in front, till the road diverges round 
their base ; and the narrow river winds along, kissed 
by the beams of the orb of day, and reflecting the 
glory of the surrounding landscape. 

The spirit of the scene took possession of us ; there 
was little inclination to talk, save by giving vent to 
occasional bursts of admiration ; and we sat contented, 
gazed and drank our fill. Time was scarcely noted, 
till we found ourselves at a half-way village, where 
another busy throng was discovered. Here we 
refreshed ourselves with milk of which no cow need 
have been ashamed, and butter that would have 
met with the approval of the most fastidious of 
dairy-maids. 

And now the country increases in grandeur, and 
nature all but outvies herself. Nearer and nearer 
come those formidable mountains ; and soon the 
traveller enters a wild gorge, where he feels as if 
about to be engulfed. Upward, and ever upward, 
till it seems to touch the sky, soars the gigantic 
Ettaler range, bountifully clad with rich verdure, 
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and thickly guarded by the stately pine. Facing 
it, and frowning on the dwarfed beholder, are 
enormous rude jagged rocks, proclaiming the awful 
amid the sublime. Trickling water courses down from 
the heights into the gulfs and chasms beneath, which 
appear as if they have been formed by the upheaval 
of mother earth in her construction of those stupen- 
dous hills. And the slender river, the travellers 
faithful companion, still flows peacefully along. 

All these are the barriers which separate Ober- 
Ammergau from the secular world beyond, enabling 
its inhabitants to feel that they are almost on holy 
ground, and to preserve that calm, religious spirit 
which the bustling activity of ordinary mortals affords 
little time for cultivation. Here then, surely, if any- 
where, must be found a pure and contented brother- 
hood, united by the bonds of a common lot, and 
upheld by the support of a common faith ! 

Our first impressions of the important village were 
not altogether favourable. Once more we were units 
in a busy, jostling throng. Vehicles which had 
brought earlier visitors blocked up the roads in all 
directions ; others came pouring in to add to the 
general mUee ; groups of individuals of all nationalities 
were laughing and chatting in holiday glee ; the rural 
marts were doing a brisk trade ; and, if the associations 
were still scriptural, it was the trafficking in the Temple 
which was forcibly presented to one's mind. Still, 
there was nothing which a moment's reflection did not 
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show to be inevitable, and not of necessity incongruous- 
Some five thousand tourists from all parts of the globe 
had sought out this sequestered nook; and, being 
there, must needs be lodged, fed and allowed their 
natural freedom; whilst the villagers could scarcely 
be blamed for availing themselves of this influx of 
guests to dispose of the products of their industry. 

Wending our way along the crowded road, we 
reached at length the residence of the " Burger- 
meister," upon whom our destination for the night 
depended. We discovered him surrounded by 
inquirers, a handsome, well-built, typical Teuton, 
evidently qualified to give an able delineation of 
Caiaphas, for which important part he was announced. 
Our letters had happily received attention; and we 
were presently escorted to one of the rustic tenements, 
and ushered into a bedroom with whitewashed walls, 
hung with Scripture pictures, the floor boasting na 
carpet, but the whole apartment being clean and 
comfortable. Having formally taken possession, we 
made our bows to our peasant hostess, returned to 
head-quarters to dinner, and then sallied forth for a 
leisured inspection of the village. 

Ober-Ammergau may be said to consist of one 
long winding street, with numerous short off-shoots, 
sprouting forth into the meadows beyond. It is built 
in an expansive plain, hemmed in, as has been indi- 
cated, by the giant mountains, the most conspicuous 
of which is known as the "Kofel." This is a special 
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object of veneration to the inhabitants ; it is regarded 
as presiding over them with tutelary care, and in 
loving adoration they have been led to surmount its 
lofty peak with a huge cross. A marble group of the 
Crucifixion guards the entrance to the village, being 
the gift of the enthusiastic Ludwig II., in com- 
memoration of his visit It is a large, handsome 
piece of statuary, with the elevated Sufferer in the 
centre, looking down on the Virgin and the beloved 
disciple. Not far distant, in the main thoroughfare, 
is the quaint and venerable church, a peculiar 
edifice with a tall dome which has been compared to 
a Turkish mosque. Its interior is rich in the gorgeous 
symbols of the Catholic religion, and the walls are 
covered with paintings of biblical scenes. This 
latter feature is also characteristic of the houses 
generally, which take the form of pretty little villas 
with gable roofs and clean white walls — not dirty grey — 
and are far superior in size and general appearance to 
the usual dwellings of remote hamlets. There are 
one or two inns, with tables and benches outside, 
roofed by an awning or projecting balcony ; but these 
are not specially patronised, as every house is, for the 
time being, converted into an hotel A few shops 
only are to be found; the central d£pot forming a 
kind of general store, devoted on one side to grocery, 
drapery and multifarious wares, and on the other to 
wood-carvings, photographs and fancy articles ; whilst 
the upper portion is dedicated to visitors, and affords 
superior accommodation. 
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Of course, one of the chief features of attraction is 
the Passion Theatre, which, though it can hold some 
six thousand persons, is not so conspicuous as might 
be supposed ; and, being situate in a detour from the 
main road, is not easily discovered. This arises 
principally from the fact that only comparatively 
small portions of it are roofed in; and from the 
exterior it presents an unpretending series of detached 
wooden buildings, connected by a fence sufficiently 
high to keep off the vulgar gaze. The place of action 
has five distinct divisions. In the centre is the stage 
proper, in the modern sense of the term, which alone 
is protected from the weather, and possesses a curtain 
or drop-scene. On each side are narrow buildings, 
the palaces of Pilate and Annas respectively, having 
balconies, from which portions of the drama are 
enacted. To the right and left of these are avenues 
with suitable scenery, representing the streets of 
Jerusalem ; and, lastly, the proscenium forms a wide 
platform between the whole and the audience. Thus 
the resources of the stage are very great, and afford a 
means for the principal acts being sustained content 
poraneously by subsidiary ones, and for the proces- 
sional incidents being rendered most effective. Behind 
rise the Bavarian hills, and overhead is the blue 
vault, forming a natural background and canopy with 
which no scenic painter could compete. About 
half the auditorium is open to the sky, the higher- 
price seats, which are numbered and reserved, alone 
being under cover. These are situate at the back ; 
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but, as they slope upwards, the drama can be clearly 
seen, and also, contrary to anticipation, heard with 
the greatest distinctness. The theatre itself, plain and 
unostentatious though it is in construction, is so 
large as to have rendered its erection an arduous and 
expensive undertaking ; and the prices charged for ad- 
mission cannot by any means be considered excessive. 

Darkness had overtaken us before our peregrinations 
had ceased, and we spent the remainder of the 
evening at the central mart, inspecting the choice 
collection of wood-carvings which were exhibited for 
sale. The manufacture of these articles is the chief 
occupation of the better classes, and in this they are 
very skilful. A school of design exists in the village, 
and develops in the people a true artistic taste, as is 
shown by the results of their handiwork. The pro- 
portion is just, the pose admirable, and there is 
evidence of fine perception and delicate touch. 
Moreover, the religious sense of the community is 
appealed to, for crucifixes and church ornaments are the 
objects which are chiefly produced. The pomps and 
vanities of the world, however, also receive recog- 
nition ; and we were enabled to indulge a degenerate 
taste by investing in cigar-tubes, and brooches as 
mementos of our visit But they gratify, at any rate, 
a love of the beautiful; and, as aesthetics and ethics 
are generally considered to have a bond of sympathy, 
they may in this way inspire or enhance a love 
of the good. 
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Altogether, the visitor cannot fail to be delighted 
with Ober-Ammergau. Its pleasing and solemnizing 
natural situation, its combination of town and country 
life, its artistic and dramatic features, its intelligent, 
clever and unassuming inhabitants, and its all- 
pervading religious enthusiasm, have for the stranger 
the charm of novelty, and combine to render the 
place unique. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE PASSION PLAY. 

There is not much sleep for the sojourner at Ober- 
Ammergau, unless he retire considerably earlier than 
is consistent with his town-imbibed notions. At three 
o'clock on the morning of the representation the 
church bells call to first mass all those who are 
devoutly disposed ; and if the physical or mental 
condition will not allow obedience to be rendered, 
and the aroused slumberer dozes off again, he is ere 
long thoroughly recalled to himself by the strains ot 
the band, which parades the village before the sun is 
rising, giving forth no uncertain sound, but saying to 
the sluggard in forcible tones : — 

" Arise ! for the hours are passing, 
While you lie dreaming on." 

We had succeeded in turning deaf ears to the expo- 
nents of campanology, but there was no resisting this 
second warning ; so we quitted our beds in the 
morning twilight, and, having made such a toilet as 
was possible under the circumstances, descended to 
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the lower regions, where we found the good dame of 
the house had anticipated our wants. A plain but 
inviting breakfast graced the deal table, which was, 
however, furnished with small but snowy serviettes, 
whilst the hot coffee formed a most refreshing 
beverage in view of the atmosphere being raw and 
chilly. Thus fortified, we took our departure, made 
another tour of the village, which was as busy as on the 
previous evening ; visited the open church, where some 
worshippers yet lingered ; again inspected the curio- 
sities of the shops and relieved ourselves of 
superfluous cash, and finally reached our places in 
the theatre some few minutes before eight, the 
appointed time for the commencement of the play. 
The vast arena was already full, and presented a mass 
of expectant but quiet faces. No bustle or confusion 
existed ; our seats bore numbers corresponding with 
those on the tickets, the latter having at once afforded 
us that admission which no amount of gold could 
then have procured. 

It has been the fate of the Passion Play to be 
exposed to the fires of two conflicting forces. Agnos- 
ticism pronounces it rubbish, Orthodoxy calls it 
blasphemy, and both stigmatize it as a "paying 
game." As I had nothing in sympathy with the 
cold blank creed of the former, and was not altogether 
in harmony with the latter, I ventured to regard myself 
as thoroughly impartial ; but, looking back, I cannot 
deny that a certain amount of prejudice existed If 
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the actors were insincere, the whole thing was a 
terrible mockery; if sincere, then surely they were 
somewhat presumptuous and daring. Such was the 
half-formed opinion which had hitherto been floating 
through my mind, but which intercourse with the 
inhabitants had already to some extent dispelled. 
The representation had not, however, proceeded far 
before I was too much entranced to have any mere 
opinion at all ; and, long before it came to a close, the 
enthusiasm of a convert had taken possession of me. 
How the result was achieved I did not stay to inquire : 
certainly no ratiocinative process was gone through ; 
the conviction was based solely on the "logic of 
facts. " Of course, the conclusion may have been 
faulty; but it is one which must be forced on 
nearly all who are eye-witnesses of the scene. 

There is some difference of opinion existing as to 
the origin of the sacred drama, which has become so 
firmly rooted in the Bavarian soil. Popular tradition 
takes it back some two hundred and fifty years, when 
a severe pestilence is stated to have made sad havoc 
in the village, and almost depopulated the surrounding 
country. The inhabitants met in their sorrow and 
bereavement, and made a solemn vow to the Deity 
that, if He would stay the plague, they would represent 
the passion of their Saviour during every tenth year ; 
whereupon, the pestilence immediately ceased, no 
more deaths occurred, and those who were ill at once 
recovered. It is doubtful, however, whether tradition 
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is more reliable in this case than it usually is ; and 
another account, whilst agreeing as to the date and 
solemn resolution, gives the nature of the disaster 
leading to it as only a blight in the flax ! 

Whatever portion of truth there may be in these 
accounts, and probably some foundation for them 
exists in fact, there seems ground for believing that 
the drama is of much older origin than the seventeenth 
century. " It is not probable," as an able writer on 
the subject remarks, "that simple villagers would 
make a vow to perform a play totally unknown to 
them, and, even in its rudest form, demanding such 
capacity and preparatory study." Possibly it is a 
survival of the " Moralities " or " Mysteries," under 
the name of which scriptural and other scenes were 
enacted in the mediaeval ages; although many 
alterations and great improvements have taken place 
with time. Formerly it was represented entirely in 
the open air ; the text contained much doggerel verse, 
and a semi-awful, semi-comical Mephistopheles played 
an important part. Now, however, there is nothing 
out of harmony with the sacred narrative, nothing 
which can wound the most tender susceptibilities; 
but, on the contrary, it is difficult to regard the 
drama otherwise than in the light of a religious 
ceremony. 

Precisely at the appointed hour the play com- 
mences. The firing of a cannon announces that the 
time has arrived; and scarcely has its echo died 
away, when the Chorus of " Schutzgeister " enter the 
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proscenium from each side, and, meeting in the 
middle, form a crescent, facing the audience. These 
are the Guardian Angels — 

" Beings fair as day, 
With wondrous voice, and gentle, earnest gaze." 

They stand calm and unmoved before that vast 
assembly, robed in flowing garments, the females 
forming the outer portions of the concave line, and the 
"Choragus" or male leader occupying the central 
place. He fulfills the important mission of announcing 
the prologue to each act; whereupon, the Chorus 
take up the refrain in tones of rich, thrilling harmony. 
Then they slightly retire to the right and left, so as to 
leave the stage exposed to view ; the curtain at once 
rises, and a second prelude to the act is seen. This 
consists of a tableau vivant, representing some Old 
Testament scene, typical and expository of the 
particular phase of the drama which is to follow. The 
posing in these tableaux is very wonderful : sometimes 
more than four hundred persons are grouped, from 
tiny children up to hoary grandsires. Not a muscle is 
moved by any one of them, however fatiguing the 
posture may be. So still, indeed, is the whole scene 
that we can almost imagine it is some chef-d?<zuvre 
from a painter's brush, seen with stereoscopic vision. 
During its continuance, a period of about five minutes, 
the Schutzgeister again take up the burden of their 
song, which is to show the connection between the 
event prefigured and that event itself. Then the 
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curtain falls, and the Chorus, having once more united, 
singing meanwhile, retire in the same quiet dignified 
manner which has characterised their attitude through- 
out ; and the main story is commenced or resumed. 
These preludes, of course, occupy a considerable 
portion of the time; but they are riot the least 
effective part of the drama, the incidents of which 
they beautifully illustrate and foreshadow; whilst 
setting forth a bond of union between the old and 
new dispensations, which many eloquent sermons 
have not so forcibly established. 

The Scripture narrative and language is closely 
followed throughout the play, with some occasional 
minor departures. The costumes and general 
rendering conform faithfully to the ideals of the old 
Italian masters ; and the scenery, with its natural 
surroundings, is in thorough harmony with the spirit 
of the drama. But what strikes the beholder most is 
the complete absence of anything conveying an idea 
oi acting. All the persons, from the most exalted to 
the humblest, do not perform, but live their parts. 
For them there is no stage, no audience. They are 
in the Palestine of eighteen hundred years ago, 
busy with the events of that age and country. So 
thoroughly, indeed, is this the case, that the spectator 
himself seems one of the scene ; he too is transported 
back over the centuries, breathes the air of the Holy 
Land, and would fain cast in his lot with the lowly 
Nazarene, who came unto His own but whose own 
received Him not 
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This, to my mind, was a grand vindication of the 

play — if vindication be needed — one complete from the 

Christian point of view. Nothing but an unwavering 

belief and enthusiastic devotion could produce such 

results. The fact is that the religious life of the villagers 

consists in a round of sacred dramatic services. It 

is not that during one summer of every decade they 

assume an unnatural character with a view to gain the 

patronage of the outer world ; but rather that, once 

in every ten years, the outer world is admitted, as it 

were, into their inner circle, and allowed a glimpse of 

the imposing ceremonial worship which prevails with 

these dwellers among the mountains. The Passion 

Theatre has its cradle in the Church. Here, on 

festivals and special days, the principal scenes are 

enacted year after year. Here the children learn 

their choruses and take part in the triumphal 

processions. Here are constantly represented various 

events recorded in sacred history. And here is 

developed that wonderful realistic power which 

is shown by all the actors. For good or for evil the 

dramatic form of religious teaching enters into the 

very life of the inhabitants, and in this fact alone is 

to be found the key to that marvellous life-likeness 

which is the crowning feature of their portrayals. 

Of those who take the leading characters in the 
Passion Play it is impossible to speak too highly. 
One scarcely dares to judge them by ordinary criteria, 
with such evident solemnity and earnest zeal do they 
accomplish their allotted tasks. But if the remark 

F 
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may be ventured, no scope for censure could be found 
by the most exacting dramatic critic Joseph Maier, 
who represents the Christus, boasts a noble manly face, 
singularly resembling those pictorial delineations of 
Jesus with which we have been familiar from childhood's 
days. He has long flowing wavy locks, softly pene- 
trating liquid eyes, and a full clear voice of exquisite 
sweetness, to which he imparts a tone of rich melan- 
choly that thrills through the soul, and recalls our 
fondest ideals of the "Man of Sorrows." Next in 
merit is- undoubtedly Gregor Lechner, to whom is 
assigned the unenviable role of Judas. The develop- 
ment of the spirit of avarice, the struggle with a power- 
fully working conscience, and the agony of remorse 
when the fatal deed is done, are all presented with 
terribly vivid force. Mary, who has the appearance 
of being younger than her Son, in accordance with the 
tradition of her perpetual youth, possesses a refined, 
placid countenance, which is at times racked with an 
anguish that it is hard to believe she does not feel; and 
the beloved disciple, who supports her to the last, 
corresponds with our ideas of the youthful, manly, and 
devoted John. The majority of the voices are wonder- 
fully far-reaching and distinct, and scarcely a syllable 
is lost at the remotest parts of the theatre. Maier, 
especially, speaks with a clearness and deliberation, 
which, combined with the fact that he is uttering the 
familiar language of Scripture, renders it easy for the 
general purport of his remarks to be gathered even by 
those but slightly acquainted with German. 
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To attempt to follow the drama in detail would be 
foreign to the purpose of this rambling sketch, but a 
brief allusion may be made to some of the more im- 
pressive scenes. 

The opening act is preceded by two tableaux, repre- 
senting the expulsion from Eden and the Adoration of 
the Cross — in other words, the Fall and the Redemp- 
tion. Then the drama itself commences with the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Hosannas and 
songs of rejoicing are heard in the distance, and on the 
curtain being raised the procession is seen approach- 
ing from the back, whence, crossing the stage, it enters 
the streets at the side and slowly advances. All eyes 
are fixed upon the central figure, who rides upon the 
ass, and raises His hands in benediction. Hundreds 
attend, rendering Him homage, and singing with 
melodious voices, the beautiful Te Deum : — 

" Heil Djr ! Heil Dir ! O Davids Sohn ! 
HeilDir! Heil Dir ! Der Vater Thron 

Gebiihert Dir." 

Of which an English rendering has been given in the 
words : — 

"All hail ! All hail ! O David's Son ! 
All hail ! All hail ! Thy Father's throne 

Belongs to Thee." 

Meanwhile the central stage has been filling with the 
profaners of the Temple. With majestic bearing the 
Christ dismounts and proceeds to address His 
disciples ; and then, realising the desecration of His 

f 2 
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Father's house, He uplifts His hands as if in prayer,, 
enters the sacred edifice, and in saddened tones 
speaks to the excited dealers, with dignified mien over- 
turns the tables of the money-changers, releases the 
doves, and wields the scourge He has been plaiting. 
It is a striking scene; not the most wonderful or sig- 
nificant, but one which makes a deep impression as 
being the transition period of the spectator, who now 
realises that he is living in a by-gone age. 

The third act is affecting in the extreme. We 
have the supper at Bethany, the anointing by the 
Magdalene, and the first exhibition of the avarice of 
Judas; and then follows the parting of Christ with 
His mother. He is about to commence His Father's 
work: the maternal feet have hastened after Him, and 
a sad farewell is here taken. Mary sobs as though with 
prescience of the coming doom, gazes with^anguish in 
His face, and finally buries herself in His embrace. The 
disciples stand around deeply moved, and a watery 
film gathers over the eyes of some at any rate of the 
audience, whilst few can look on with unconcern. 
For some moments no words are spoken; universal 
silence seems to reign, broken only by the melody 
of the birds as they flit across the arena to the 
green mountains beyond. Now it is that the magni- 
tude and sacrificial nature of the Divine mission 
dawns upon the mind. 

The Last Supper, which occupies the fifth act, is 
prefigured by the tableaux of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, receiving with outstretched hands the 
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manna from heaven, and of the return of the spies 
yrith the colossal grapes. Then is witnessed the 
touching scene of the consecration of the bread and 
wine. At the centre of the oblong table sits the 
beloved Master ; Peter and John are on either side, 
and the other disciples are ranged in a manner with 
which the works of artists have rendered us familiar. 
The whole of the scriptural history is repeated, includ- 
ing the washing of the disciples' feet (during which some 
solemn stanzas are sung by the Chorus hidden from 
view), the institution of the Eucharist, and the con- 
scious guilt of the intending betrayer, who receives 
the sop and hurriedly departs. 

In the seventh act we have the Agony in the Garden, 
which is more thrilling, if possible, than the Cruci- 
fixion itself. The central stage reveals Gethsemane, 
with its shrubs and trees, and in the background a 
gentle elevation. The disciples, overcome with 
drowsiness, lie down beneath the foliage and sleep. 
The soul of their Guide and Teacher is filled with 
grief. He retires to the mound and kneels ; with a 
peculiar thrill of pathos and passion His prayer breaks 
upon the ear. "Vater, tnein Vater" He exclaims, up- 
lifting hands and eyes; and breaking forth into an 
agonizing supplication, He bows His head upon the 
ground Then raising Himself, He goes to His 
disciples, and finding them still sleeping returns to 
His orison, and again pours forth His heartrending 
petition. Thrice is this repeated, and then appears 
an angel at His side, and He comes back calm and 
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strengthened for His approaching arrest It is a 
powerful illustration of the efficacy of prayer. The 
most indifferent observer or callous sceptic could 
scarce witness that scene and not be forced to the con- 
clusion that, whether supplication have any objective 
result or not, subjectively it purifies and sustains. 

Four hours have now elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the wonderful drama, and the career of its 
exalted Hero has been traced in detail from His trium- 
phal entry to His betrayal and arrest The Sanhedrim 
have assembled and taken counsel to destroy Him ' r 
the avarice of Judas has been appealed to with 
success ; pharisees and priests have poured forth 
their floods of denunciation ; the Roman soldiers- 
have found their prey ; the impulsive Peter has drawn 
his sword on Malchus, who has been healed by the 
noble Captive ; and finally the latter is led away* 
deserted by His very disciples. 

An interval of an hour here takes place, and at one 
o'clock the cannon is again fired, announcing the 
resumption of the tragic scenes of the morning. 

We have now to follow the magnanimous Sufferer 
to the consummation of His vicarious sacrifice, and to 
His glorious Resurrection and Ascension. This 
occupies eleven more acts, in the course of which 
Jesus is brought before Annas the Priest, smitten 
rudely on the cheek for His reply ; sent to Caiaphas, 
and afterwards to Pilate ; thence transmitted to Herod* 
who seeks in vain to derive sport from his Prisoner, 
and ultimately returns Him to the unwilling Pilate,. 
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when the latter washes his hands of the whole matter. 
We see the buffeting and scourging; the plaiting of 
the crown of thorns ; the derision of the Roman 
guards; the denial of the unhappy Peter, and then 
the terrible denofiment of this the greatest of all 
tragedies. 

The ninth act shows the Christ bound and led 
before the Sanhedrim, where He stands erect with 
noble bearing, making no answer to the heated 
interrogations of the high-priest. Anon we see Him 
at the brutal mercy of the soldiers. They taunt Him, 
strike Him, throw Him on the ground, place Him on 
a mock throne, and pay Him ironical reverence ; and 
iater on, in another scene, they heap upon Him still 
greater indignities. All this is borne with a calm 
dignity which nothing can shake, and which would 
alone invest Him with the royal character the soldiers 
ascribe to Him with sarcasm. Finally, He is led 
away to the High Council, and the act closes with 
the bitter repentance of Peter for the denial of Him 
to whom he dedicates his future days. 



<< 



And I will cling to I'hee, and from henceforth 

Nor earth nor hellish malice shall prevail 

To tear me from Thee — Lord ! O Lord, forgive ! " 



Very different is the remorse of Judas, who has 
been repudiated by those who incited him to the be- 
trayal — spurned by them in the agony of his despair. 
This, the tenth, act stands out very prominently from 
a dramatic point of view. The tortures of conscience 
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are ably depicted; the kindness of the Master is 
recalled, His " sweet heavenly teachings," His gentle 
rebukes; avarice is apostrophized and fiercely de- 
nounced, and all hope abandoned with the memory 
of that " fearful crime no penance can make good." 
The scenery is in keeping with the storm raging 
within Iscariot. It is a rugged desert spot — the 
" field of blood " bought with the money he has 
recklessly cast before the scoffing priests. The fatal 
tree throws its gloomy shadow around : the tortured 
man, self-accused, self-condemned, beholds it; with 
wild desperation tears off his girdle, and springs to 
the outstretched branch, shouting 



Entwine my 



" Ha ! come, thou serpent, 
neck, and strangle the betrayer ! " 



and, with relief to the audience, the curtain falls. 

Passing over the trial scenes, the scourging, 
crowning, and condemnation, we reach the fifteenth 
act, when the drama becomes intensely affecting, and 
it is realised that the terrible end is not very far 
distant. Three tableaux form the prelude ; the first 
representing Isaac carrying the fuel for the mountain 
altar : the second, the children of Israel bitten by 
serpents ; and the third, the manner of their healing. 
The last two are very fine. Some three hundred 
persons take part in them ; and the pain of 
the victims, and the subsequent ecstasy of relief, 
are powerfully exhibited in that vast group of 
countenances. 
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The curtain falls, and Mary and the disciples 
appear in the streets on the left, tumultuous shouts 
being almost simultaneously heard from the right 
Then the Condemned One is seen slowly approaching, 
wearing the crown of thorns and bearing His cross to 
Golgotha ; it being sought in vain to accelerate His 
speed by repeated blows and cries. The two thieves 
follow with lighter crosses ; and the priests and 
noisy rabble, consisting of several hundred individuals, 
complete the scene. The procession drags slowly 
along ; the patient Sufferer, weak and heavily 
burdened, can scarcely totter ; and at last, exhausted, 
staggers and falls. Mary, coming forward, discovers 
her Son, utters wild words of recognition, and sinks 
back unconscious. 

The climax is approaching. No tableau inter- 
venes between the scene at Golgotha and its con- 
summation at Calvary ; but the Schutzgeister, who 
have hitherto appeared in garments of light and 
cheerful hues, are now robed in black ; and, as they 
slowly sing their sad refrain, blows of the hammer are 
heard, announcing that the executioners are nailing 
their Victim to the cross. When the spectacle is 
revealed, a thrill runs through the audience, and one 
can scarcely credit the evidence of sense. The 
lowly, despised Nazarene, the Founder of the universal 
Religion of Love, is seen in bodily form; living, 
suffering, dying ! A sympathetic pang seizes the 
onlooker ; the first minute seems an eternity ; yet the 
scene is prolonged to nearly twenty of such periods. 
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hearts of Nonconformists, whose veto is placed upon 
all ritual and every form of ornate worship. Of one 
thing I am firmly convinced ; that none can witness 
this soul-stirring drama and come away with words 
of condemnation, Undoubtedly it requires the 
peculiar education of the Bavarian peasants, and 
above all the peculiar congruity of the Bavarian hills, 
to harmonise, or even justify it; and nothing could 
warrant its introduction by irreverent speculators to 
the secular boards of any of our theatrical establish- 
ments. But to those who disapprove of it in its 
native home, my simple reply is that, without seeing 
it, they are unqualified to pronounce judgment No 
amount of previous reading on the part of ourselves 
had served to give us the faintest conception of its 
truth and beauty ; much less can this imperfect r'esumk 
convey any adequate notion. I know not whether 
there were scorners present ; probably no one would 
make the journey simply with a view to scoff; but, 
if so, they would be past redemption did they not 
remain to pray. 

There is, however, be it remarked, no dogmatism 
about the drama. I doubt whether any peculiar 
religious views would be imbued by seeing it, or any 
theological opinions altered. The play allows little 
room for the criticism of tenets, or for the battling 
over creeds. It is simply an overwhelming appeal 
to the emotional element; and all who have not 
attained to such cold intellectual heights as to have 
left common-place feeling far beneath, must be 
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powerless to resist that appeal No matter from what 
point of view the nature and attributes of Jesus are 
regarded; Trinitarian, Unitarian, Humanitarian, all 
can bow down in adoration before this self-abnegating 
life. Whatever else the Christ presents, whatever be 
the conflicting dogmas with which He may be sur- 
rounded, He at least offers an altruistic ideal that 
is but too little present to our minds. 

And it is because the Passion Play of Ober- 
Ammergau exhibits vividly this sacrificial life ; 
brings home to us this ideal, in a manner 
which the loftiest eloquence of the pulpit, and the 
most powerful treatises of moralists alike have no 
means of doing ; that it stands absolved from those 
charges which ignorance has hurled against it, and 
establishes its claim to be regarded as a potent 
agency for good. 



• 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BY NIGHT AND BY DAY. 

The mountain-tops were gilded with the last rays of 
the setting sun, as, after having taken a hasty tea, we 
once more seated ourselves in our carriage for the 
journey to Murnau, whence the train left for Munich 
at nine o'clock. The road was lined with vehicles 
containing the returning visitors, and as there is a 
steep ascent all went at walking pace, and we had 
little chance of parting company with the throng. 
Time allowed a glance only at the old monastery of 
Ettal, now degenerated into a brewery ; and soon we 
were enshrouded in the mountain pass, with its rocks 
and gulfs, which assumed their most grim and forbid- 
ding aspect in the dusk of the evening. 

To relieve the horses, the majority, if not all, 
of the travellers walked up the long hill, and we 
formed two of a somewhat irregular troop of pedes- 
trians. The sky was dark and threatening; the 
roads were muddy with previous rain, and ere long 
showers again fell. We trudged on in silence, having 
little inclination to talk if the circumstances had been 
favourable. 
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On reaching the hill-top we paused for our convey- 
ance to overtake us, it being, we imagined, far behind 
Our pause, however, was protracted longer than was 
pleasant, but still it did not come in sight ; and we 
arrived at the consolatory conclusion that the springs 
must have given way down below. So there was no help 
for it but to retrace our steps through the rain and mud 
and pitiless wind, blaming ourselves for having lost 
sight of the carriage, and thinking longingly of its 
comfortable cushions sheltered from the elements. 
Facilis descensus — down we went, splash, splash ; but 
on a fruitless mission, for no friendly coachman 
could we discover. As a last resource we again 
reversed our route, and hurried upward and along the 
level road, till we at last reached a wayside inn. 
Here our missing vehicle was faintly discerned by 
means of a glimmering light ; and a somewhat un- 
aimiable voice proclaimed that its owner had been 
waiting half-an-hour. We took our seats and formed 
the resolution that never more would we run a race 
with an "Einsp&nner" on a dark night up a steep 
hill. Which resolution has been ever since con- 
scientiously kept 

The remainder of our journey of some three hours' 
duration was passed in meditation on the events of 
the day. On consulting my watch by the light of the 
lamp, it became evident that we should not reach 
the railway by the appointed time ; but, as we gained 
upon and passed scores of our fellow-travellers, we 
were not very much concerned, concluding that, since 
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the train ran specially for the occasion, it would not 
leave until the tourists had all arrived. We were 
somewhat surprised, therefore, on arriving at our des- 
tination, to find that the station was almost in total 
darkness, and that there was not the smell of a loco- 
motive. We paced the platform, but it was deserted ; 
peered into the offices, but could discover no 
signs of life ; and just as we had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the spell of the genii of the " Arabian 
Nights" was upon us, a solitary official yawned in 
an unobserved dusky nook, and from him we learned 
that the train had departed — Funf und zwanzig 
Minuten ! 

The situation was delightful. Given a wet night, a 
dark country, a foreign land, an absence of shelter, 
and doubts as to bed and board, and you have all the 
necessary ingredients of perfect happiness. The only 
apparent place of accommodation was the neighbouring 
" Gasthaus," which we had just passed, noticing at 
the time that it was besieged by some hundreds of 
people. To make matters worse, the Bavarian rustic 
rendering of the German tongue was scarcely intelli- 
gible to our English ears ; and, finally, our programme 
required we should leave Munich soon after eight the 
following morning, whilst that starting-place was still 
some sixty miles away. For the moment I envied 
the prerogative of the opposite sex, which would have 
allowed us to sit down and indulge in a good cry ; but 
Seymour, with his more practical state of mind, 
suggested that a night in the waiting-room was not 
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desirable, and we might as well ascertain what were 
the resources of the adjacent tavern. 

The throng seemed to have increased as we entered 
the building, and it was with difficulty we could find a 
standing-place or secure any one to listen to our woes. 
At last I succeeded in waylaying a buxom female, who 
was rushing about with refreshments, and of her I 
made the all-important inquiry whether we could 
have a bed She answered by a grunt, which 
seemed of an equivocal character, and hurried away, 
leaving us in despair. Presently, however, she re- 
turned, accompanied by a tall over-grown lad, from 
whom, after considerable difficulty, I managed to 
gather that we could find sleeping accommodation 
at the home of his parents. It was not a time to 
stand on trifles, so we intrusted ourselves to his 
keeping, and he led the way. Scarcely a step in ad- 
vance could be seen ; there was not the faintest gleam 
of a star, and by some strange oversight the gas had 
not been lighted. Our conductor took hold of one of 
my hands ; I gave the other to Seymour ; and thus we 
trudged along in trepidation, expecting every moment 
to run into a hedge or tumble into some treacherous 
ditch. A sigh of relief was breathed when we arrived 
safely at a dingy building ; though a new fear was soon 
created. We were introduced to a middle-aged dame, 
not at all conspicuous for beauty, who guided us up a 
labyrinth of creaking stairs, and through a number of 
rooms into one at a distant part of the house, which 
was to be our quarters for the night I could not help 

G 
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wondering whether any one saw us go in ; and if 
so, whether he would see us go out As to the 
apartment itself, there were beds certainly, but it 
was scarcely up to modern notions as to what a sleep- 
ing-chamber should be. A bill of sale of its contents 
would not have been worth the cost of registration, 
for they consisted chiefly of articles of female 
attire — not of the latest Parisian fashion — which 
were hung all round on pegs. However, it 
was this or nothing ; so we signified assent ; 
and not caring to retire supperless, and our new 
found hotel appearing to possess but a meagre 
larder, we once more sought the inn, under the 
direction of our intelligent guide. Here I con- 
sulted a time-table, and ascertained there was a train 
at four in the morning, which would actually enable 
us to keep to our original arrangements. As we had 
already tried early rising by getting up before day- 
break, we thought the experiment might be pushed a 
little further and the attempt made in the middle of 
the night 

It was nearly eleven by the time we returned, and 
on informing our fascinating and accomplished hostess 
that we must tear ourselves away from her so soon, 
she did not shed tears and beseech us to stop, but 
volunteered to call us at three o'clock, lest we should 
oversleep. She kept her word. After a beautiful five 
minutes' nap I was awakened by a heavy thumping at 
the door, and thinking she had come to wish us good 
night, I drowsily returned the compliment, and was 
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about to settle down in earnest, when Seymour 
asked me if I intended dressing. It turned out 
that my five minutes had occupied exactly four hours, 
another illustration of the vagaries of German time. 
But I had the satisfaction of knowing that for once 
I had positively slept in a continental bed, and that 
a most original specimen. 

We dashed our faces with some handfuls of cold 
water which had been provided in a small pie-dish ; 
and having disbursed for our apartment the equivalent 
of the enormous sum of a shilling each, made our way 
to the station with gaping mouths and nothing to put 
into them. But we were not to be cheated of our 
night's rest We improvised pillows on the carriage 
seats, drew the curtains across the windows, stretched 
ourselves full length, and, save for occasionally arousing 
as we stopped on the road, reposed until Munich was 
reached at eight o'clock, in as sweet unconsciousness 
as if on feather beds beneath friendly tiles upon 
which serenading felines were settling their nocturnal 
disputes. 

I have since calculated that we saved about twelve 
shillings in an hotel bill by losing that train the night 
before, whilst if it had been the other way the 
adventure would have been decidedly cheap. 

Barely half-an-hour was at our disposal before we 
resumed our travels, Switzerland now being the con- 
templated goaL A momentous question arose whether 
the time should be devoted to a hasty breakfast, or to 
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a visit to a neighbouring cigar merchant for a box of 
a brand we had tried and approved We decided in 
favour of the latter. Breakfast is a commonplace 
event, but a good cigar at six shillings the hundred — no, 
they were not cabbage leaves, my sceptical friend — is 
not to be obtained every day. So we made the in- 
vestment, ensconced ourselves in an empty carriage, 
divided our purchase on equitable principles, and 
threw the box out of the window to prevent any 
awkward questions by the Customhouse authorities of 
the various countries through which we should pass. 
Our consciences, however, were quite clear on this 
point, since we had purchased for private con- 
sumption during our tour, and not with a view to 
importation. 

We had now some eight hours' ride before us; and as 
travelling on an empty stomach is not conducive to the 
greatest happiness, we determined on the principles 
of Utilitarianism to look out for some halt of " five 
and twenty minutes," in which to satisfy our material 
wants. It was past ten before an opportunity was 
afforded us of giving effect to this virtuous resolution ; 
and then nothing according to the English ideas of 
breakfast was to be obtained. There was no tea, 
coffee, or chocolate ; but as we had gathered from 
experience that it is best to do as everybody else does, 
we ordered some hot soup, to be followed by sputter- 
ing sausages and sour kraut, which seemed to be the 
staple articles of the restaurant in question. Hungry 
people are not particular. We found the soup very 
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consoling, and the sausages eaten with faith and 
mustard afforded a most satisfactory meal. 

Then we were duly qualified to test our Munich 
cigars, and found them quite up to sample. Seymour 
had wisely brought with him from England a couple of 
boxes of fixed stars, and as fusees are valuable on the 
Continent, we were anxious to make them last the 
tour. We accordingly lit another specimen of our 
choice brand from the end of the preceding one 
before throwing it away, and found this answer so ad- 
mirably that it was determined in future to continue 
the practice upon true economical grounds. It had 
the effect of making our cigars shrink ; but the saving 
in fixed stars was immense. 

Our route still lay through the expansive Bavarian 
territory, and as we were now taking leave of the 
province fraught with such wonderful memories, we 
gazed not without those feelings of regret with which 
a tender long farewell is taken. The scenery preserved 
many of the characteristics with which we were by 
this time familiar, illustrating what nature can do on 
a large scale. 

It was four in the afternoon when we reached 
Lindau, and found ourselves for the first time on one of 
the Swiss lakes. The boat was waiting, and we at once 
steamed out of the port with its lighthouse and colossal 
lion, the latter sitting on its haunches in an upright 
position, which does not add to its grace or dignity. 
We had a pleasant three hours' ride, dined on board 
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to save time ; and meeting with some brother English- 
men entered into conversation. From them we 
learned that the Insel was the best hotel at Con- 
stance — a remark which was evidently superfluous 
when they announced that they were stopping there — 
and that a grand banquet would take place that night 
in honour of some local magnate, which they had been 
invited to attend. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
intelligent Briton abroad always does stop at the best 
hotels, if his own statement may be accepted, and 
is always looked up to as a lion. Strange to say, 
however, nobody seemed to worship us, and the 
only attentions with which we were ever burdened 
proceeded from the waiters and porters, whose 
homage, I am inclined to think, was not altogether 
disinterested. 

There is nothing specially striking in the lake. 
It is a vast expanse of water with a very good general 
effect, the chief feature being that it washes the 
shores of five different states, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, Austria and Switzerland. 

At Constance we were once more on terra firma. 
Fearing we might be taken for princes in disguise and 
petitioned to preside at the important banquet, we ab- 
stained from sojourning at the vaunted Insel, and found 
an hotel more in accordance with our modest tastes. 
The evening we devoted to exploring the town, a 
quiet little place, crammed with reminiscences of 
Huss. Here the grand old reformer lived, and 
complained of his lodgings costing him a shilling a 
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week ! Here he • was imprisoned for several weary 
months. And here, on the field of Bruhl outside 
the town, he received the never-fading crown of 
martyrdom. 

We retired that night with a dear conscience, 
satisfied that we had got through a fair day's work, 
and with the conviction that 
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Something attempted, something done, 
Had earned a night's repose." 



CHAPTER IX 

THE RHINE-FALLS AND ZURICH. 

Having now fairly entered the compact little 
country of Switzerland, our daily rushing was tem- 
porarily over, and a week of easy travelling by quiet 
stages was in store for us ere we started for home. 

This to Seymour was somewhat mortifying, and 
he complained that no sooner had he acquired the 
tastes of a bond fide tourist than his opportunities of 
gratifying them were curtailed, and he was compelled 
to be content with a miserable fifty or sixty miles a 
day. He seemed at length to have come to regard 
himself in the light of a comet, his inquiry at 
breakfast being : — 

" Let me see, where do we flash to-day ? " 
There was no necessity for him to employ the im- 
perative mood in his introductory observation, for I 
was not obstructing his vision ; nor need he have made 
the inquiry at all, being as well aware of our destina- 
tion as myself. But he had of late been developing 
as a wit, and thought the remark in question particu- 
larly good. I laughed, as in duty bound, and hope 
the reader will not require to undergo a surgical 
operation to get the joke into his head. 
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We now renewed our acquaintance with an old 
friend. The Rhine, with which we had parted com- 
pany several days before, once more crossed our 
track, but in the form of a narrow stream, bearing 
little resemblance ' to the majestic river we had lost 
sight of at Mayence, some two hundred and fifty miles 
away to the north. Its natural beauty, however, was 
still preserved, and culminates in its Falls near Schaff- 
hausen, about half-an-hour's ride from Constance. 

To give any adequate description of the dazzling 
scene would, I think, be beyond the powers even of a 
Scott or Dickens. It will not therefore be surprising 
if any attempt to portray it which may here be made 
should result in presenting nothing more than a huge 
daub, in which foam and spray and cloud and sky 
shall be jumbled up together, conveying the same 
impression as would be derived from the contempla- 
tion of a hazy whitewashed wall. 

There are at least a dozen distinct points of view 
from which the Falls of the Rhine can be seen, and 
from which indeed they must be seen, in order to 
be fully appreciated. We devoted four hours to the 
undertaking, and may be said to have accomplished 
it thoroughly. The river at this spot is three hundred 
and eighty feet in width, and the total depth of the 
fall nearly one hundred. Three huge natural rocks 
tower for some distance above the waters, at the very 
spot where the rushing torrent comes dashing down, 
and by forcing it to divide produce the effect of 
four cascades which unite in the rapids below. 
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A first glimpse of the mighty cataracts is obtained 
from the train, shortly after leaving Schaffhausen ; and 
on the passenger alighting at the next station and reach- 
ing the roadway, they are seen more perfectly in a 
lateral direction to the right Thence the footpath is 
followed along their side, leading through vineyards and 
wild foliage, from which the waters are beheld between 
the trees, whose gentle rustling blends harmoniously 
with the music of the falls. Still following the path, 
the pedestrian arrives at the railway bridge, which he 
crosses behind the main point of interest; the river 
rushing under his feet, and disappearing over the 
rocks in front Pursuing his way, he ascends to 
the Castle of Laufen, where there are some half- 
dozen vantage-grounds, from which the nearest and 
most impressive views are obtained. Every pro- 
truding nook is utilised ; little verandahs or pavilions 
being erected abutting on the cascades themselves, 
which bountifully lave the spectator. 

It had never been my lot before to stand in the 
very teeth as it were of a stupendous cataract, and 
the feeling was simply indescribable. Down came the 
rushing waters, with a mighty unintermittent roar, 
threatening to wash away the slender floor on which 
we stood ; whilst, when we cast our eyes above, an 
avalanche of foam enveloped us ; and it seemed 
inevitable that we should be ingulfed, and borne to 
the eddying flood beneath. A small compartment 
near was plentifully provided with waterproof coats, 
but, when the first sense of dread had disappeared, 
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we preferred to have a shower-bath from nature's 
hand, and to refresh our heated faces with the cooling 
spray. 

After leaving the castle grounds, we descended 
to the banks of the river, and embarked in a little 
boat, in which we were rowed through the waves 
of the rapid current to the Chateau of Worth. 
Here we were able to obtain lunch, which was served 
on a balcony immediately facing the imposing scene. 

Thus we had inspected the Falls trom every 
point, each conveying an increased sense of their 
grandeur, until now we occupied the most com- 
manding position of all for the general effect, and 
had before us the whole of the magnificent view. 
No wonder that we lingered at this charming 
verandah long after our frugal meal had been de- 
spatched ; and at length unwillingly quitted it. But 
we had not yet taken our last look, for high above us 
at the back was the large " Schweizerhof," or Swiss 
hotel, to which we now ascended, • and from which a 
similar but motfe distant view was obtained. 

And then we did say farewell, having fully realised 
with Southey, for the first time, how the water comes 
down at Lodore. 

And now, having myself feebly described the scene, 
I must in justice transcribe a few passages from a 
local guide, whose lofty English presents it far more 
vividly than any language of mine can do. It 
should be premised that this account supposes the 
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tourist to be travelling the reverse way of the circular 
route taken by us, thus giving him the grandest view 
first, and not gradually leading up to it in manner 
before indicated. 

" No sooner," says the glowing brochure^ " has the 
traveller entered the house than he beholds a picture 
of exciting beauty ; he sees the Falls, a Fatamorgana, 
full of life, framed in by the walls of the house. And 
as now his look gloats with joy on the harmonious 
grandeur of the gigantic waves, rushing down with an 
astounding mixture of sounds, parted by towering 
crags like the teeth of a giant, — high above it the 
chivalric castle of Laufen, with its pavilions, pro- 
truding with boldness into the very strife of the 
elements, and, crowning all, the triumphant walls of 
the snow-mountains, he gets the first presentiment of 
the enrapturing joys awaiting him." 

After this, it will not be a matter for surprise that 
we left such an earthly paradise with reluctant steps. 

An hour's ride brought us to Zurich — a place which 
had long occupied prominence in my mind in con- 
nection with a highly-coloured view of the cathedral 
contained in a volume presented me, when young and 
innocent, by a kind-hearted lady, who accompanied it 
with a pat on the head, and told me it had been 
awarded as a prize for "good conduct" The 
pretty little book gives me a twinge of conscience 
when I gaze upon it now, for contamination with the 
busy world has had sadly degenerating influences 
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since those days ; but I was gratified to find that the 
view was a tolerably faithful representation, though 
indulging in rather more purple and golden tints than 
the original can boast. 

The very name of Zurich has a sweet, melodious 
sound about it, and I was not at all pleased to hear the 
German tongue corrupt it into the harsh mono- 
syllable "Tzurch." But, after all, what's in a name? 
— as has been asked at any rate once before. The 
city with its natural surroundings would be a beautiful 
spot though it were known as Babylon. Even the 
railway station at which we alighted is a fine specimen 
of architecture, and the prettiest terminus I have ever 
seen. 

We had little time for getting more than a general 
view of the town before darkness set in. The evening 
was devoted to a concert in the Tonhalle, one of those 
delightful continental rendezvous where you may dine 
or obtain light refreshment, and listen to a really 
decent band. There is a brilliantly lighted hall with a 
terrace in front skirting the lake ; and the lights of the 
town are seen glimmering around, and the moonbeams 
glistening in the stream below. So we sat in the cool 
of the day "by the margin of fair Zurich's waters," dimly 
discerning the outline of the Alps, and listening to the 
sweet strains of the music, free for the nonce from 
thought or care. 

Next morning we explored the city. It is situate 
on the banks of the Limmat, which does not feed the 
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lake but is fed by it, and is surrounded by hills that 
form a fitting setting for the fair gem. A remarkable 
feature, which cannot fail to strike the visitor, is the 
number of altitudes, within easy access, commanding 
full views of the town from all points. Thus, pro- 
bably, no city of the same size — and it contains over 
sixty thousand inhabitants-r-can be so thoroughly 
comprehended in the course of a few hours' 
perambulation. 

We ascended first to the "Hohe Promenade," 
which commands the lake in the foreground, with 
the Alpine range beyond, whilst the town itself 
nestles in the valley to the right From this it 
is but a short walk to the handsome Library, 
where there are some extensive terraces from 
which another glorious prospect is seen. Thence 
we mounted the steps leading to the "Linden- 
hof," a military station of the old Romans, but 
now devoted — according to the guide-book — to 
limes, fascinating " bonnes," and babies. Apparently, 
however, the morning is not the time for them to 
assemble, for there were very few babies (much to our 
regret), whilst the nurses were decidedly not fasci- 
nating. But we were well compensated for the ascent, 
the position being more central and affording an 
all-round bird's-eye view. A walk through the main 
streets then enabled us to reach the Botanical 
Gardens, with its mound known as the " Katz," from 
which our former vantage grounds][could be discerned 
overshadowing the town. 
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The quaint red spires of the churches are a 
noticeable feature, and the Cathedral of the simple 
Byzantine style is rendered famous by Zwingli having 
preached within. At Zurich, indeed, the Swiss refor- 
mation began. Here, in 1535, Coverdale's first 
English Bible was printed, and here the persecuted 
Protestants of Mary's reign sought and found a 
place of refuge. 

It would require a keen observer to discover any 
similarity between the pretty hill-girted Swiss town 
and the London of our every-day lives. Nevertheless, 
the original little volume from which I have already 
quoted, ventures to indicate a point of resemblance 
in that " Zurich, similar to the gigantic metropolis of 
the United Kingdom, consists of nine independent 
communities surrounding the Centre with a girdle of 
charming little towns intercepted by parks and walks 
and country-houses," of which there is a "widely- 
spread conglomerate." I have tried, since my return, 
to fix my attention on these "nine independent 
communities " and this " conglomerate of houses," in 
the hope that they would transport me back to the 
" Limmat- Athens," and renew the enjoyment of the 
hours there passed. But the spell will not work ; 
nine is not a magic number, the houses are not of 
the fairy class, and the only conglomerate which 
results is that of my own powers of imagination. 

We exhausted the morning in our wanderings, and, 
tired and hungry, reached the hotel in time to do ample 
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justice to the tdble-<Fhdte. This included an entr'ee in 
which tortoise figured as an ingredient, and a pecu- 
liar dish of flesh which I had a strong suspicion 
belonged to the equine race. But we had made it a 
rule to take whatever was offered us, asking no 
questions for conscience sake ; and as we derived that 
satisfaction which a good meal always gives, its com- 
ponent parts troubled us little. Thus refreshed and 
stimulated we bade farewell to Zurich, and were once 
more on our travels. 



CHAPTER X. 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 

An arduous undertaking now lay before us, nothing 
more or less than the ascent of one of the Swiss 
mountains. 

A nervous tremor seized me as the time ap- 
proached, and I suggested that it might be advisable 
to omit this item of our programme. 

But Seymour would not hear of such a thing. I 
had dragged him, he said, wherever I would, and 
it was a satisfaction to find I was at last fagged out 
But he was not He had come thus far to please 
me : now I should go a little further to please him, 
and he would himself take the reins in hand. 

I retorted that he was evidently incompetent to 
lead, and would drive us both to destruction ; 
whereupon he replied, with hypocritical affection, 
that so long as we x went together he should die 
happy. 

Then I determined on revenge. If he wanted 
mountain climbing, he should have it; let us make 
the ascent of Mont Blanc 

H 
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This he had evidently not bargained for. He 
thought it would be cold — ice always was cold — and 
he had a decided objection to dangle over precipices 
and cross gulfs on poles. 

So, after some additional warfare, we came back 
to our first arrangement, which was to pay a visit to 
the Rigi. It is only six thousand feet high, it is true ; 
but even then we should be twice as far up in the 
sky as is our own Welsh Snowdon ; whilst there was 
the slight additional advantage of being able to 
ascend by rail The fatigue and trouble of mounting 
on foot we would gladly have undergone, for the 
sake of the glory which attaches to such exploits ; 
but more weighty considerations prevailed. In fact, 
the real point that decided us was the saving we 
should effect in shoes and alpenstocks. 

A ride from Zurich of eighteen miles brought us 
to the quiet little town of Zug, where we embarked 
on the lake that bears its name, in my opinion 
the most charming in all Switzerland, though 
perhaps not usually considered so. It is small, 
compared with others celebrated for their exten- 
sive views, since an hour is sufficient to travel 
down its entire length ; but it is eminently pic- 
turesque, being dotted here and there with little 
villages, and hemmed in by green hills, beyond 
which rise some of the most noteworthy mountains. 
Pilatus is seen to the right ; immediately in front 
rises the precipitous Rigi; and away to the left is 
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observed the Rossberg, memorable for its disastrous 
land-slip at the beginning of the present century, 
when four villages and several hundred lives were 
destroyed. 

At Arth^the travellers disembark, and we found 
ourselves in the miniature railway station, booked for 
Cloudland — happily with return tickets. The moun- 
tain here is almost perpendicular, and I was regarding 
it with a shudder, picturing myself as being half-way 
up and then descending with a rush, when Seymour 
reassured me by saying that the train did not essay 
to climb at that particular spot 

We entered one of the spacious cars, which are 
open at the sides, and so arranged that the pas- 
sengers are thrown back when on level ground, but 
sit comfortably during the ascent or descent, looking 
downwards in both cases. The line proceeds along 
the base of the mountain for some short distance, 
and then commences business in earnest 

The situation was novel in the extreme. To be 
pushed up a steep incline by a steam-engine on a 
rail at a gradient of something like one in four is 
an experience not to be obtained everywhere. The 
railway, in fact, is a marvel of engineering skill. The 
iron road winds gradually up : now on the edge of 
some yawning precipice, now bridging an enormous 
chasm, now penetrating the bowels of the earth. 
But no sensation of fear is produced; the whole 
arrangements are so perfect that one is really safer 
than when rushing along on a dead level in our 
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commonplace trains, with their danger of collision from 
manifold causes. In the first place, the speed is not 
greater than that of a pedestrian ; and this, apart from 
its desirability or necessity on account of the peculi- 
arity of the journey, no one would wish to be increased, 
since it allows the passengers leisurely to contemplate 
the beautiful landscape spread out beneath them, and 
obtain an insight of the working of their won- 
derful locomotive. There is, of course, only a single 
line ; and this possesses, in addition to the two 
ordinary rails, a centre one forming a rack, the 
cog-wheels on the engine and carriages acting as 
pinions. Thus, by locking these wheels, the train is 
securely fixed to the metals ; and should the engine 
— which is always below the carriages — ever, through 
some untoward freak, go careering downwards on 
its own account, the guard in front would simply 
turn on his break and prevent the remainder of the 
train from following so mad an example. The 
distance traversed is about seven miles ; and an hour 
and a half is occupied in making the ascent, including 
the stoppages at the stations en route, 

A most charming view is obtained during the 
greater part of the journey. The lovely little lake, 
which we had recently quitted, was before us; the 
surrounding country was bathed in a flood of 
glorious light from the declining sun ; and the 
mountain towered in rugged grandeur above, and 
beneath now smiled in verdant slopes and now 
frowned in rushing falls. 
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We passed several handsome houses and hotels, 
where those desirous of making a prolonged stay 
can obtain the benefit of the rarified air and lodge 
en pension at more reasonable tariff than higher up. 
Nothing below the "Kulm" or top, however, should 
satisfy those who, like ourselves, pay only a flying 
visit ; and, as the grand thing to witness is the 
sunrise, to which alone the sunset is second, it is 
necessary to sleep there. 

To make sure of accommodation, we had, acting 
on advice, telegraphed from Zurich to the Kulm 
Hotel; so we were free from any anxiety as to 
having to pass the night a la belle etoile. The 
majority of the passengers, however — some hundred 
and fifty in number — evidently had not taken this pre- 
caution; and, as soon as the train stopped, they rushed 
up the entrance steps and besieged the manager, who 
was waiting in the lobby. The poor man was in 
danger of being eaten alive. The harsh tones of 
the German were heard desiring to have a Schlaf- 
zimmer ; the Frenchman forgot to be polite as he 
eagerly solicited a Chambre a coucher without the 
" s'il vous plait /" and John Bull was not likely to be 
in the background in his demand for a Bedroom, 
The manager, however, was evidently accustomed to 
hold these receptions : he answered all his visitors 
in their native tongues, his busy fingers mean- 
while filling up tickets with the numbers of the 
apartments allotted ; whilst a regiment of porters 
appeared, and seized each person's luggage as he 
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was told off. Several had come up by earlier 
trains, another was still to arrive; and, altogether 
it is probable that some four hundred people 
were housed within the same walls that evening. 
The hotel, indeed, contains accommodation for more 
than this, and there is a subsidiary building which 
can be used when the pressure is great 

We did not linger in doors, being anxious to get 
the benefit of the landscape as illumined by the 
last rays of the sun. Strange to say, we were not 
in the least fatigued by the toilsome ascent, and 
felt that after our recent experience we could mount 
the Himalaya under similar circumstances. But I 
doubt whether they would afford so magnificent a 
view as was now revealed to us. 

On one side is the cruciform Lake of Lucerne, 
with the town itself in the distance, and the " cloud- 
capp'd " Mount Pilatus. Further round to the south 
is the Lake of Alpnach, from which the eye wanders 
in natural sequence to the celebrated Briinig Pass, 
and then to the snow-clad Jungfrau and surrounding 
mountains. On the other side, looking north, is our 
old friend the Lake of Zug, now appearing scarcely 
larger than a pond. Away in the dim distance Zurich 
may be discerned ; nearer to the right are Rossberg, 
Ecce Homo, and other ranges ; whilst behind them 
rises Mount Sentis, which we had first gazed upon 
from the Lake of Constance, many miles away. And 
in addition, all around are innumerable minor lakes 
and mountains ; the whole scene forming one immense 
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picture, painted by nature's hand in various mellow 
tints, and framed by the glowing golden firmament 

Whilst lost in admiration, and revelling in the 
enjoyment of our new-found world, a voice coming 
from behind was heard to exclaim : — 

"Do you veesh to vawk down to-morrow, jonteel- 
men ? " 

Turning round, we discovered the question emanated 
from a precocious-looking lad, who had evidently 
Aeard our conversation, and had not only a desire to 
ar his English, but at the same time an eye to 
bisiness. We looked at this youth of an inquiring 
Urn of mind, and in lieu of answering his question 
asled another, namely, how long it would take. He 
folbwed our example, and, like a true disciple of 
Socates, made a further inquiry : — 
'Have you a leddy with you ? " 
I thought of continuing the catechism by asking — 
"Wat's that to do with you?" But on consideration 
we teemed it better to capitulate with this sharp- 
eyed son of the mountain. So I ' replied that we 
were not blest with the companionship of a lady. 
Wherupon the lad vouchsafed to answer our question 
"Ten it will take you one hour and a half." 
" Ad how long does it take a * leddy ' ? " 
" It ikes a leddy two hours : she cannot so fast walk." 
Upo: these data, I asked Seymour to work out 
the corparative pedestrian powers of the two sexes. 
He saidt was a simple sum in proportion, and that 
the resit was that it would require four of the fair 
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sex to get over the ground in the same time as three 
of the male ; or, to put it another way, that three men 
were equal to four ladies. I dissented from this, con- 
sidering he had not done the women justice, since 
I knew one at any rate who was herself equal to 
three men ; whilst on the present occasion two ladies 
would to us have been decidedly superior to any 
number of the opposite sex. 

Meanwhile our small boy had been neglected, anl 
with a view to bring himself into notice again ncur 
ventured on another observation : — 

" The sunset thees morning was not vary fine." 

This was not encouraging. 

"Did he think it would be fine to-morow 
morning ? " 

" O yes ! it will be vary fine to-morrow. And 
shall you vawk down, jonteelmen? And do you 
vaunt a guide?" 

If the "sunset" were vary, fine in the mornig, we 
might, but for the present we must decline tb dis- 
interested services he had so kindly proffere* So 
we dismissed him with a cigar, which he siicited 
as a parting benediction, and which if he pt it to 
its legitimate use probably effectually incapfcitated 
him for acting as a guide to ourselves or ny one 
else. 

During our conversation the curtain of rfcht had 
been gradually drawn over the scene. Thefights of 
Lucerne glistened out from the surrounding larkness, 
but little else was visible; and not wishing to walk 
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over the precipice we returned to the hotel ; which, 
after we had attended to our material wants, we 
thoroughly explored. 

It is a wonderful building for its situation, and one 
marvels how the materials could have been conveyed 
to such an altitude. There are a large magnificent 
dining-room, a separate restaurant scarcely less im- 
posing, reading, smoking and billiard rooms, and in 
the entrance-lobby a tastily arranged shop, with Swiss 
wood-carvings photographs and trinkets. In this 
we spent an hour, overhauling everything the 
place contained, and finally making extensive in- 
vestments ; Seymour's being a brooch for somebody's 
sister, not his own , and mine being— well, a spectacle- 
case for my grandmother. 

Our bad habits of retiring late still clung to us, and 
it was nearly midnight when we reached our bed- 
rooms, notwithstanding that we were due out doors 
at five in the morning to see the sun rise. We had 
visited our apartment when first entering the hotel, 
and discovered that it commanded a beautiful view of 
the declining orb; so I suggested we need not take 
the trouble to rise, but had simply to leave the 
blind up and behold the monarch from our beds. 
We had almost decided upon this, when it occurred 
to us that the sun has the habit of making his appear- 
ance from the opposite quarter to that in which he 
takes his departure ; and as it was too late to request 
him to change his route, there was no help for it but 
to turn out. 
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Seymour, who had been anxious to be first in the 
field, and who was suffering from sunrise on the brain 
coupled with hard-boiled eggs on his conscience, woke 
up precisely at ten minutes to five, and aroused me 
with a shout of glee. We had been warned as to the 
coldness of the morning air, and there being a penalty 
on appropriating the blankets of the hotel, I put on 
every article of clothing my travelling wardrobe con- 
tained, and even then was insufficiently rather than 
superfluously clad. Whilst making our hasty toilets, 
the shrill sound of the horn, which is blown in every 
corridor to announce the break of day, came upon 
our ears in the solemn stillness with enough noise 
and abruptness to have startled the seven sleepers 
themselves, and soon afterwards we hurried down. 

Early as we were there were others before us, 
though we had the start of the majority. A kind of 
platform has been erected at the extreme top of the 
mountain, several feet above the ground, and upon this 
we had previously resolved to obtain a good position. 
We considered ourselves fortunate to find it empty, 
and at once made a rush thither and secured a couple 
of corners. 

Soon the people began to flock out, and ere long 
we heard breaking upon the morning air the peculiar 
Swiss Tra-dui-da of the 'Ranz des Vaches," which 
was taken up by the reverberating hills. This we took 
to be the signal for the lever de rideau^ and I peered 
eagerly into the grey sky for the first glimpse of the 
coming glories. 
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Meanwhile a number of itinerant trinket-sellers had 
appeared upon the scene, and opened their boxes and 
trays containing cards of mountain flowers, crutches, 
toothpicks, personal ornaments, and souvenirs of the 
Rigi My curiosity was aroused, and as no one 
seemed anxious to appropriate our coveted stand, I 
concluded it was not worth having, and descended to 
inspect the wares offered for sale and to make some 
more foolish purchases. I never got within sight of 
these fascinating knick-knacks but what I desired to 
devote as much time to them as a lady does to a 
draper's or milliner's establishment ; and, after duti- 
fully inspecting them on the present occasion, I 
found to my horror that I had thus consumed nearly 
an hour. 

Fearful of having lost the much-vaunted sunrise 
after all, I looked up and hurried back to the best 
point of view. What a sight was then unfolded to 
my enraptured vision ! All around, as far as the eye 
could see — east, west, north, south — was one expan- 
sive uniform unbroken vista of— clouds ! Perhaps, if I 
say mist, it would be nearer the truth. It was not 
fog in the sense in which Londoners understand it, 
but mist pure and simple, such as would have done 
the heart of any Scotchman good, and have taken 
him back to the crags and highlands of his native 
land. We were "above the clouds." Not a lake 
could be seen, not the vestige of a mountain ; all 
the grand panorama we had come so far to behold 
was as completely hidden as by the pall of night 
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As for the sun, he had evidently been detained on 
important business in the antipodes, and neglected 
even to send an apology. It was in vain we strained 
our vision to endeavour to discover his lurking-place ; 
a farthing rush candle would have given more light 
and heat that delightful morning than could be 
obtained from the treacherous monarch of the solar 
system. 

Perhaps, however, he was only late, and would 
make his appearance after all. So we waited and 
waited, cold and weary, disappointed and quarrel- 
some. But it was no use ; the later it got the worse 
it became, until we found ourselves literally in that 
region where our lawyers often are metaphorically, 
namely, in nubibus. Evidently, if we were to have 
any daylight that morning, we should have to dig for 
it ; so when everybody had dispersed, and our teeth 
were chattering, and our stomachs sinking, we reluct- 
antly returned to the hotel to breakfast 

But I will be more gracious to my readers than the 
sun was to us, and let them know what we ought to 
have seen. It had been my intention to have appro- 
priated an extract from my descriptive guide, — which 
being published abroad could have been plagiarized 
with little fear of detection — that would have 
been the making of the present volume. Disgust 
however, not penitence, has led to the foregoing 
truthful account, and to the introduction of the 
following description with, instead of without, the 
quotation marks. To me there is a grim satire in it 
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"Meanwhile, the day breaks bright and clear, a 
golden stripe, getting broader and broader, covers 
the mountains of St. Gall ; the peaks of snow change 
their colours, indifferently white at first, then yellowish, 
and, at last, they turn to a lovely pink. The new- 
born day illuminates them. Now, a general suspense ! 
One bright flash — and the first ray of the sun shoots 
forth. A loud and general " Ah ! " bursts out. The 
public feels grateful — it always feels grateful, be it a 
ray of the rising sun, or a rocket burnt off and dying 
away in the distance, with an illuminating tail of fire. 
And, after the refulgent globe, giving life to our little 
planet, has fully risen, the crowd of people drop off, 
one by one; some to crawl into their warm nests 
again, some to write a long premeditated epistle, full 
of poetry, under the first impression of what they had 
seen, to send it to their friends at home from the 
summit of the Rigi ; and some others hasten to pack 
up, and with a loud Hurrah ! launch forth into the 
grand and splendid world of the Alps ! " 

After this eloquent outburst few will care to return 
to my prosaic narrative, unless it be in gratitude for 
having opened out the glories of the Rigi literature. 

We waited about until eleven o'clock, on the chance 
of getting some compensation for our sufferings ; and 
then, giving the case up as hopeless, settled our bill 
and departed Our sleeping apartment figured at 
the total modest sum of fourteen shillings ; we had 
passed four hours and three-quarters in it, so it was 
about eighteenpence each per hour. Every five 
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minutes of slumber had cost, within a fraction, three 
halfpence — and yet Dr. Abernethy had the impudence 
to insinuate that one can live on sixpence a day. 
I give the statement an unqualified denial. Another 
doctrine, before referred to, I will also as to two- 
thirds of it venture to denounce as false. We had 
risen early enough in all conscience, but it had not 
made us healthy (I was already in the incipient stage 
of a cold); it had not made us wealthy (rather the 
reverse) ; but (the doctrine shall have its due, there is 
one-third of it true) it certainly had made us wise. 

Friends, one and all, accept my advice. Never 
spend a night on the Rigi unless you first have an 
interview with Sol, and obtain from him a satisfactory 
guarantee that he will perform his accustomed duties 
in the morning. 

We did not walk down, so we had no need of the 
services of our juvenile friend of the previous evening. 
Our descent was made by rail, but by another branch, 
on the opposite side of the mountain. Here the 
line winds but very little, whilst the incline is greater, 
if anything, than in the ascent from Arth. 

We were just able to see the Gross-Grubis Fall, 
which is close to the rail, and which my valuable 
little guide states is "frequently consumptive in a 
dry summer," though it was apparently in the best 
of health during the momentary glance we obtained 
of it. We also gazed down at the enormous chasm 
spanned by the Schnur-Tobel Bridge, a structure so 
narrow that the foot-board of the carriage overlaps it, 
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and as the passenger looks out he seems to be riding 
in mid-air, with nothing to save him from being pre- 
cipitated into the abyss, where "some dark fir-trees, 
dishevelled by storms, disdainfully linger by the side 
of the wild torrent" 

As we neared the bottom we gradually emerged 
from the mist ; and by the time Vitznau was reached, 
we were in a land where the clouds which had so 
recently been spread as a carpet at our feet were 
stretched as a canopy above our heads. 



CHAPTER XL 
LUCERNE, ITS LION AND ITS LAKE. 

Vitznau, the terminus of the Rigi railway, nestles in 
a pretty little bay of the " Vierwaldstatter See," and is 
celebrated for a restaurant " with a deep, umbrageous 
verandah, affording a gladdening prospect, and many 
good things too numerous to recapitulate. " We will 
not therefore attempt a recapitulation, but at once 
proceed to Lucerne, which is reached by crossing the 
lake. 

The weather was still dull and heavy when this, the 
next city of our pilgrimage was arrived at ; and it was 
perhaps owing to this fact that we were not favourably 
impressed. Its situation is undoubtedly grand, but it 
possesses few attractions in itself, and reminded me 
somewhat of a second-rate English market-town. Its 
streets are quaint and irregular, and some curious old 
bridges span the river. One in particular, which 
crosses in an oblique direction, and is thus of consider- 
able length, is stated to have been built as long ago as 
1303, and certainly its architecture is not of the pre- 
sent generation. It is merely for foot-passengers, is con- 
structed almost entirely of wood, and has a thatched 
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gable roof like a barn, the beams of which — some 
seventy or eighty in number — inclose triangular oil- 
paintings by a very "old master." A somewhat 
similar structure is found lower down, likewise de- 
corated with paintings which are known by the 
ghostly alliterative sobriquet of the "Dance of 
Death." Some of the pictures are tolerably horrifying, 
though time has done much to soften their startling 
effects, as also to obscure the moral they were in- 
tended to point. At any rate we were not successful 
in discovering it, so we decided to proceed to the 
Cathedral or " Stiftskirche " in search of ethical in- 
struction. Our bijou guide informed us that "concerts 
on the organ are performed here during the season, 
elevating the mind by the power of their harmony." 
I suggested delicately to Seymour that, as his mind 
required elevation, we had better go. He consented, 
but said it would be useless for me to accompany 
him, as nothing could elevate my mind. But I would 
not desert him, and we went together. It proved a 
wasted journey, for the building was shut up and the 
organ silent This we ascertained was on account of 
its being Sunday night ! On any other evening the 
church is open, and the solemn music can be heard ; 
but on the Sabbath rival attractions prevail The 
pious, indeed, go to divine service in the morning — 
and to a ball in the evening. We did neither ; but 
contemplated nature as far as the state of the weather 
would allow, and endeavoured, perhaps not altogether 
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in vain, to find sermons in the mountains and books 
in the running stream. 

Lucerne commands a charming view. Turning 
your back on the dingy town, and sitting under the 
shady avenue of chestnut trees in front of the gigantic 
" Schweizer " hotel, you have one of the most lovely 
scenes of lovely Switzerland The limpid waters of 
the lake stretch out in the foreground as far as eye 
can reach ; to the left rises the Rigi, with its Kulm 
Hotel, looking like a toy-house ; and around are other 
famous mountains. To the right is Pilatus, so named 
from the legend which credits the Roman procurator 
with having wandered thither conscience-smitten and 
ultimately terminated his existence at that spot His 
spirit is still supposed to haunt the place, owing to the 
storms which congregate there ; and a guide to the 
state of the weather is afforded by the clouds which 
encompass the apex of the mountain. The Swiss 
have an interesting stanza of somewhat peculiar 
metre, which gives the key to this original barometer ; 
and some genius has rendered it in English, as 
follows : — 

"When Pilate wears his hat, 
The weather won't be wet ; 
But if he bears his sword, 
Get all your wraps on board." 

The hat is indicated by the top being covered with 
clouds, and the sword by the summit having a clear 
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outline or a long sharp cloud girding the middle To 
do the natives justice, their own doggerel is a trifle 
better than the choice verse just quoted; and I 
reproduce the original that they may be compared, 
and Swiss poetry studied at the same time. 

" Wann Pilatus tragt sein Hut, 
Dann wird das Wetter gut ; 
Aber hat er einen Degen, 
Gibt es Regen." 

But Pilate cannot always be relied upon, though 
probably he is not more uncertain than the weather- 
glasses that adorn our baronial halls, which indulge 
sometimes in strange vagaries. 

The Lake of Lucerne is especially beautiful, though 
I will not allow it to bear away the palm from the 
Lake of Zug. It is much larger, is very irregular 
in shape, and indeed has few points of comparison 
with its unobtrusive little neighbour. More properly 
it is known as the Lake of the Four Cantons, by 
which it is surrounded, and "with that name a gay 
and rich world of enthusiastic ideas springs up from the 
remembrance of early youth, greeting the wanderer 
and bringing home again to his fancy, all those 
dreamlike, beautiful, hazy forms, created once so 
charmingly by fancy in her flight, and now rising 
again in all their glory. Our foot now lingers on a 
classical soil of old Switzerland, mythic images get 
body and voice, as our. look with joy glides along 

1 2 
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the green mirror of the limpid Lake ; a long fostered 
desire will obtain its fulfilment No other lake in 
Switzerland is so highly privileged by the gnomic 
powers, and, as if it were on purpose, provided with 
everything to satisfy the boldest wish, enhance the 
enjoyment, and fill our souls with enthusiasm — like 
the Lake of the Four Cantons. From the first 
paddle-stroke of the steamer to the moment of dis- 
embarkment, the structure of rocks is rising and 
mounting up and up, with fissures innumerable, bolder 
arid bolder, more and more rigidly inclosing the 
Lake, and the many water-basins, dismembered like 
labyrinths, form a series of secluded chambers, each 
provided with a gallery of new and surprising pictures, 
the latter always becoming more splendid than the 
former." 

A description by myself, after this quotation, would 
be not only superfluous but impertinent It saves 
much trouble in depicting scenery to avail one's self 
of the eloquent words of those who have previously 
visited the spots in question ; and I regret that these 
choice extracts are drawing to a close. They do not 
always express my own sentiments, but they express 
somebody's, which is quite as satisfactory to the 
general public ; and the language in which they are 
clothed is sufficient to insure their being received 
with enthusiasm. I can already imagine some kindly 
critic, reviewing this volume in a spirit of impartiality, 
and after commenting on the splendid passages it con- 
tains, informing his readers that they will be readily 
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identified by the inverted commas which introduce 
them. But I am not jealous, and so long as 
some brilliant passages are discovered, shall be amply 
satisfied 

But revenons d nos moutons ; or rather, instead, let 
us come to the antithesis of the proverbial lamb. 
Lucerne is celebrated, not only for its Lake, but for 
its Lion. I do not mean one of those conventional 
local lions, which assume the most fantastic shapes, 
from a picture-gallery to a pump ; nor is the reference 
to a member of that meek gentle race of creatures 
which are the admiration of the juvenile visitors to 
the Zoological Gardens. Neither am I seeking to 
describe the Swiss character for pluck and mettle, 
which in our land are symbolised by the noble quadru- 
ped whose tail the old song cautions us not to tread 
upon. The Lion of Lucerne is a sculptor's master- 
piece, that of the celebrated Thorwaldsen. The 
peculiar features, which have rendered it so famous, 
are that it is cut out of the solid rock, and is in its 
death agony transfixed by an arrow. And thereby 
hangs a tale — a sad tale of men who, 

"With rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind." 

It recalls the horrors of the French Revolution, being 
a monument to those courageous Swiss defenders of 
the unworthy Louis, who perished to the number of 
some eight hundred, on that fatal 10th of August 
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1792. Certainly it is a noble work ; the death-throes 
are portrayed in all their poignancy ; the imperial lily 
is guarded by the fore-paw, and the expressive 
countenance seems to proclaim the moral grandeur of 
duty faithfully done. Would that the brave men it 
typifies had died in a better cause ! In a quiet nook — 
the rock in a hollow of which it reclines towering 
above, and the water-lilies growing beneath, whilst 
around is umbrageous foliage forming a secluded 
dell— the Lion of Lucerne, silent but eloquent, tells 
its pathetic tale — a tale to cause angels to weep 
and man to blush. 

I have observed that Lucerne has a Lion : it would 
have been nearer the truth to say it has a legion of 
lions. The place is besieged by them ; it is the most 
lionized town I have ever seen. Every shop has them 
by the score : lions in plaster, lions in stone, lions in 
brass, lions in bronze, lions in wood, lions in gold,, 
lions in chromos, lions in photos. And they are all 
dying in the discharge of their duty — which, however,, 
in some cases is not of the most exalted character. 
They glitter forth on scarf-pins ; they figure on paper- 
weights ; they surmount clocks ; they defend chalets > 
they hang upon walls ; they recline beneath shades. 
Never has there been such a prolific animal, or a 
progeny performing such multifarious functions. We 
half expected to see a leonine form assumed by our 
morning rolls ; and I am certainly surprised that some 
enterprising chef has not manufactured a " Lionaise " 
pudding. Since our return we have been compelled 
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carefully to avoid Trafalgar Square, for fear that 
Landseer's quartet should prove too much for our 
weak nerves; and a bronze model of the king of 
beasts which keeps guard over my drawing-room 
time-piece develops the worse features of my character 
whenever beheld If any one is desirious of investing, 
after this recommendation, it — the lion, not my 
character — is to be disposed of at a price most 
derogatory to the noble animal 

But we have not yet quite done with Lucerne. The 
account would be incomplete, if it did not refer to 
the " Gletscher Garten," which is situate but a stone's 
throw from the Li — I mean is within easy distance of 
the town. It consists of several Glacier Mills, which are 
stated to owe their existence to the whirling of stones 
driven round by melted ice. Of course this occurred 
many centuries ago — two or three billions of years, I 
fancy, before our globe was formed ; though I am not 
quite clear as to these old dates, never feeling safe when 
I get further back than 1066 of Norman fame. The 
geologist sees in these mills, gigantic "pots or 
erosions" which have been ground out of the solid 
rock by the gyrations of stones, that have themselves 
been polished in the process. To us they had the 
resemblance of huge mortars, with rather heavy 
boulders in lieu of pestles. There are also some layers 
of rocks " abounding with petrifications of the sea," 
and affording reminiscences of the time when the 
ocean covered the present land. The whole collection 
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of dibris is said to belong to the period when a large 
part of the northern hemisphere was buried under 
immense masses of ice, with here and there an oasis 
lying between, inhabited by animals long ago extinct 
They have only been discovered about eight years, when 
excavations were being made for building purposes ; 
and they must by this time have yielded a profitable 
revenue, by means of the charge of a franc made 
for admission. This fee, however, also permits an in- 
spection being made of a Relief of nearly the whole of 
Switzerland, with its mountains and lakes, which I am 
free to confess interested me considerably more than 
the Glacier Garden itself; my organ of veneration 
being singularly defective in the matter of antiquities. 
Nor did this exhaust our catalogue of sights ; for 
we finally discovered an elevation surmounted by 
a wooden spiral staircase of considerable height, 
leading to a small platform ; and here a most exten- 
sive view of the city and its environs was obtained, 
giving us a better idea of it than we had hitherto 
been able to form. 

Taking it then as a whole, despite the nature of 
the town itself, the tourist might linger at many a 
worse place than this — provided always that he can 
succeed in becoming lion-proof. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BRUNIG PASS. 

Bidding farewell to Lucerne, we embarked once 
more on the picturesque lake, and journeyed down 
its southern arm. The clouds had nearly all dis- 
persed, but the weather was still dull; and we 
consulted Pilatus with anxious glances as we passed 
beneath his base. He is decidedly a most equivocal 
barometer, for we could not agree as to whether he 
displayed his hat or his sword 

" ' Is this a dagger which I see before me?'" 

was my inquiry, as I looked at the monarch's crest 

"Certainly not," replied my companion, with his 
usual assurance; "it is clearly a hat" 

Whereupon I adopted a warlike attitude, and the 
symbol of it, and emphatically declared for the sword. 
The fact was, it might have been either, and re- 
sembled as much a weasel or a whale. 

Three other English tourists, with whom we entered 
into conversation, were equally divided. I do not 
mean that they brought the sword into active service 
to cleave the odd man ; but one sided with Seymour, 
another with myself, and the third was silent How- 
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ever, being ultimately appealed to as umpire, he 
pronounced in my favour. The wish was probably 
father to the thought, for this indicated fine weather ; 
and we determined, to our satisfaction, that the 
sword carried the day — as indeed it generally has 
done — and that consequently the elements would be 
propitious. 

Confirmatory of this decision, it shortly afterwards 
began to drizzle ; and before we had proceeded far the 
drizzle developed into a steady rain — one of those 
delightful downpours that are almost imperceptible at 
first, but which surely, if slowly, penetrate every 
garment 

The prospect was not encouraging ; for we had a 
twenty miles' drive before us, through one of the most 
noted pieces of Swiss scenery, and Jupiter Pluvius does 
not as a rule add to the beauty of the landscape or the 
comfort of the beholder. But true to our motto of 
" Do or die," we enveloped ourselves in our mackin- 
toshes, bowed in mock homage to Pilatus as we bade 
him adieu, and continued our voyage with that 
equanimity which brave hearts and clear consciences 
always command. 

Arriving at Alpnach, after an hour and a halfs 
journey, we struck a bargain with an enterprising 
carriage proprietor, who had travelled down by the 
boat on purpose to secure customers, and had bored 
us all the way with an account of the excellence of 
his conveyances, the superior nature of his horses, and 
the utterly unremunerative nature of his charges. He 
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did possess, as we found, at any rate one tolerably 
good vehicle ; and of this we chose the front portion, 
as being more elevated, and commanding an uninter- 
rupted outlook, whilst sheltered from the rain. An 
interesting couple, who had evidently just visited 
church for other than devotional purposes, occupied 
the interior, and were satisfactorily screened from 
view, the view in turn being satisfactorily screened 
from them. 

The preliminaries settled, away we went as fast as 
two fiery untamed steeds, urged on by a high-spirited 
Jehu, could gallop over the ground Out of the 
village we dashed in fine style, to the infinite terror of 
the old women and children, and to our own intense 
delight But once in the open country our quad- 
rupeds subsided into the meekest of animals, and the 
biped on the box slunk under his slouched hat out of 
the rain in the most ignominious manner. How he 
contrived to work both himself and the horses up to 
that temporary pitch of excitement was a mystery only 
equalled by the skill with which he and they both 
remained so passive for the rest of the journey. If I 
had been a betting individual, I would have risked my 
fortune (such as it is) on those noble animals at starting 
— and have given any amount of odds against them five 
minutes afterwards. However, it mattered not ; we 
were in no hurry, nor were our friends inside, from 
the occasional glance I gave through the window at 
our back ; and despite the weather we had little to 
complain of. 
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Our route lay by the pretty little Lake of Sarnen, 
little, although something over four miles long, because 
in a country that can boast of inland seas some twelve 
times that length. But it was a charming lake, never- 
theless, drinking in the falling raindrops eagerly and 
gratefully, as though it would do its best to grow 
bigger whenever opportunity offered. It was pro- 
tected of course by the green mountains, who looked 
down benignly on their graceful diminutive ward, 
whilst the foliage around glistened satisfaction at the 
kindly shower, and the atmosphere gave forth an 
exhilarating freshness. 

It was gratifying to find that the local government 
looks after its children so well as to forbid youths to 
smoke under a severe penalty. Seymour counselled 
me to put out my cigar, lest my juvenile appearance 
should get me into trouble ; but I sheltered myself 
under his parental aspect, and considered he would 
be held responsible for any infringement of the 
law. 

Happily no difficulty occurred, and we soon left 
this anti-narcotic region. After passing the little 
villages of Sachseln and Giswyl, we skirted the 
liliputian Lake of Lungern, which is less than two 
miles in length, and is backed by the gigantic Oberland 
ranges. Here it seemed as though our journey had 
come to an end, unless the mountain should divide 
and allow us to pass through ; but our somnambulistic 
driver now awoke, and with an ingenuity which 
restored him in our estimation, discovered a detour 
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that relieved us of all anxiety, and ultimately brought 
us to Lungern. 

It was an enchanting spot. The village lies at the 
foot of the Briinig, near the lake, and is hemmed in 
by the towering grassy slopes which are dotted with 
rustic dwellings in keeping with the scene. 

" This is indeed a charming sight," said Seymour, 
gazing around in admiration. 

"Charming," I replied, as I glanced furtively 
through the carriage window behind me, and beheld 
the fair occupant reclining gracefully on her com- 
panion's shoulder, whilst his arm entwined her waist, 
and the eyes of both spoke in a certain cosmopolitan 
language which is acquired without the aid of 
grammar or dictionary. 

It was a charming sight — at least I thought so 
for a moment or two, and then my opinion changed 
and I added : — 

" And yet I am not quite sure ; I think it is rather 
tame in some respects." 

How I hated that man ! What right had he to 
come flaunting his bliss under my very nose ? I am 
not usually of a vindictive disposition, but if the 
carriage had been precipitated over one of the 
mountains, and the individual in question had 
broken his neck, I would have endeavoured to con- 
sole his widow with the greatest of pleasure. 

Poor fellow ! As I think of him now, I see that 
he should have been pitied rather than condemned, 
for that brunette's lustrous eye looked as though it 
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could flash fire, and I noticed afterwards when she 
sat opposite me at luncheon that her nails were very 
long and pointed 

Lungern is a quiet isolated village, but is never- 
theless of some importance, and possesses an hotel 
with a really good cuisine. All the vehicles remain 
here for an hour, and a table-cFhdte is provided We 
preferred dining when our destination was reached, so 
contented ourselves with some cutlets and pommes 
sautts^ the only correct form of potatoes. Then rinding 
there was a post-office on the premises, and the rain 
preventing us walking about ; we invested in cards, 
and despatched to our friends some disjointed 
sentences, chiefly composed of "lovely," "grand," 
"sublime," and "magnificent," and vaguely headed 
" Lungern," with a view of testing their geographical 
knowledge. 

And now we commenced the ascent of the 
Briinig. Doubtless it will be thought it is quite 
time we did, seeing that the present chapter is 
supposed to be devoted to it. But it will have been 
discovered ere this that, like a certain celebrated lec- 
ture, the present work is mainly composed of matters 
that have nothing whatever to do with it Still, 
it would not be orthodox to omit prologue or 
by-play. The climax will be reached sooner or 
later, if our dramatic powers do not fail us. 

We proceeded at almost walking pace, of which 
a mean advantage was taken by the peripatetic 
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vendors of fruit and trinkets, to torment us into 
buying their wares. They trotted persistently on 
each side of the carriage, and no sooner had we 
got rid of one relay than another appeared upon 
the scene. Thus I became the happy possessor of a 
paper-knife (that will not cut), having a carved handle 
(which leaves its imprint on the palm) ; a ruler, with 
an ornamental scrawl, and "Briinig" figuring in 
block letters (very useful for making zigzag lines) ; a 
salad-spoon and fork of strange device, jointed in 
the centre like a pair of scissors (which obstinately 
refuse to perform their functions) ; and a bracket, 
supported by a stag's head (involving another 
purchase in order to furnish it). Seymour also 
invested in sundry articles, all remarkably cheap 
and useless, which could not be induced to go into 
our bags, and were our bites noires till we returned to 
England. We also purchased a basket of fruit on 
joint account; and this was the most profitable 
investment of the lot, since we ate the contents 
and threw the basket away, thus getting rid of 
further trouble. 

How shall one describe the Briinig? Certainly 
nothing we had read had in any way prepared us 
for its marvels, and the only method by which we 
could have enabled our countrymen at home to 
realize it would have been to transport it bodily, say, 
to the Thames Embankment, to keep company with 
Cleopatra's Needle. It is not to be denied, there 
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would have been difficulties in the way, for the spot 
in question occupies some few thousand acres of 
ground; but, at the same time, it is not more easy 
to reproduce the scene on paper. The shortest 
course to adopt would be to collect all the adjec- 
tives of the English language expressive of grandeur, 
novelty and beauty, and present them in the form of 
a simple addition sum, with " Briinig " for the total 
Still, there are objections to this; for the arithme- 
tician would not fully grasp what that grand total 
meant, and might be inclined to say, with Hamlet, 
that he was reading " words, words, words ! " 
So I will make the attempt to arrange these 
words on a coherent plan, premising however 
that their normal meaning should be intensified 
sixty-fold. 

Imagine yourselves, then, with a view to get a 
general preliminary notion, riding up and still upwards 
by a winding path for a period of nearly two hours ; 
always ascending, you know not whither; and, when 
looking back, you discern not from whence. The 
gigantic hills tower in front ; but you can discover 
no track either before or behind, save only for a 
few yards. The foliage is dense ; the mountain 
flowers abound; the tall, straight monarchs of the 
forest line the route. Between them fine glimpses 
are obtained, which ever and anon open out in 
full-orbed visions of the valley beneath and moun- 
tains above ; but the tortuous carriage-road is merged 
in the general view. Surely this must be the 
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delectable land, stretching up to the blue vault of 
the heavens, which scarcely seems more remote than 
the distant summit The picturesque lake far away 
in the hollow grows smaller and smaller, until it 
becomes a veritable pigmy, and at last is lost to 
sight Then a little further, and the enchanting 
scene is found to be but a prelude to still grander 
sights. 

The ascent is made, and now what splendour 
greets the eye ! The mighty Bernese Alpine giants, 
clad in their cold white raiment, and bedecked 
with the silver of the running streams ; the modest 
Aar, with its rapid waters, flowing through the 
peaceful table-land; th£ majestic Oltschibach cascade, 
dashing down the rugged steeps and illuming them 
with sparkling foam; the gloomy, grim, forbidding 
gorge; the giddy precipice, where the peasant has 
dared to make his home — ah ! well may man be 
disgusted with canvas, photograph and word-painting, 
when nature yields such scenes as these ! Scarce 
can the retina retain their image; the vision for a 
moment becomes blurred, and the eye wanders for 
relief. 

We travel on through the varying landscape along 
the smooth carriage-road, passing by the path for 
Meiringen and wending down towards Brienz, whose 
lake is presently beheld stretched out in the distant 
foreground. Then we proceed beneath a huge rock, 
which towers above us to an enormous height and 
juts outward over the valley, a portion of its base 

K 
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having been hewn away in order to afford a passage. 
The ponderous mass seems as though it must 
descend and crush us, as our unconscious horses 
pass under it with leisurely unconcern; and we 
look back at this weird semi-tunnel with the 
feeling of having had a hairbreadth escape. 

And now the road goes coiling downward, with 
an intricacy and rapidity which fairly baffles us. 
Round and round, and down and down! — until it 
appears as if lake and mountain were engaged 
in a modern waltz. A moment, and the sheet of 
water is in front of us ; another moment, and it is 
at our back ; then it is to the right hand, and then 
to the left. Every few yards its locale is changed, 
and we are dodging about in vain pursuit Just as 
it seems within a stone's throw, round it suddenly 
swings, and is entirely lost to view, only a minute 
later to swing round again and make its appearance 
on the other side. 

At last, when for the fiftieth time we think we have 
gained it, the base of the pass is actually reached ; 
and with a final spurt our steeds clatter mto Brienz, 
the coachman displaying a parting gleam of intelli- 
gence at the sound of "Trinkgeld ;" and we find 
ourselves again on board steamer, with ten minutes 
to spare, which we devote to looking back on the 
wonderful road we have just traversed, and to 
contemplating with enthusiasm the marvels of the 
Briinig. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GIESSBACH AND INTERLAKEN. 

About two miles from Brienz, and a few minutes' 
ride by steamer, is one of the most delightfully ro- 
mantic spots for a quiet resort which can be desired. 
Giessbach is generally mentioned only for its Falls, 
and it is usual to regard it as a halting-place for a few 
hours, or at most for a single night, in order to see 
these both by natural and artificial light But those 
who have leisure might well take up their residence 
at the new Hotel Beau Site — which [is situate 
in a most picturesque position, and possesses a 
very reasonable tariff — and wander again and again 
round about the lovely country, or make longer 
excursions from these central quarters to the neigh- 
bouring heights and dales. The Rothhorn rises 
almost in front, presenting no great difficulties of 
ascent, and from it on a clear day the whole of 
Switzerland can be seen. A short journey on the lake 
brings one to Interlaken, and in the other direction 
the route of Briinig supplies an enchanting walk. 
Meiringen, famed for its brook and valley, the 
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Reichenbach with its cascade, the Rosenlaui Glacier 
of pure ice, and many other scenes of grandeur are 
within easy access ; whilst to those content to linger 
at the Giessbach itself, the days must glide pleasantly 
and rapidly away. 

The sun was declining when we reached this cap- 
tivating spot, after our day's ride from Lucerne ; and we 
were not sorry that a quiet evening lay before us. 
Some peasant girls, in the clean dainty costume of 
the country and with clear harmonious voices, were 
singing on the pier as we approached, and the breeze 
caught the strain and carried it along the waters with 
pleasing effect. 

From the landing-place up to the hotel the road is 
exceedingly steep, and engineering ingenuity has again 
been taxed to relieve the tourist of exertion. An in- 
clined railway has been made, the propelling force being 
not steam but gravitation. There are two carriages, 
similar in every respect in construction, and as the 
passengers enter one at the bottom the other is at the 
top just visible. They are connected by a strong iron 
rope, which works round a pulley at the higher end 
The uppermost carriage is freighted with water, so 
that when released it proceeds down the incline, 
thereby conveying the lower one up. A single 
rail is made to suffice, but it diverges half way, to 
the right and left, thus allowing the carriages to pass ; 
and it is a curious sight to behold these vehicles 
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journeying in opposite directions, apparently without 
any motive power. In one place the line bridges 
an enormous chasm by means of a viaduct more 
than a third of a mile in length, so that the 
undertaking is one of sufficient magnitude to reflect 
great credit on those who originated and carried it 
out There is nothing like difficulties and obstacles 
for developing the latent resources of man. 

The quiet comfortable hotel is surrounded by trees 
and shrubs, and occupies an isolated spot Indeed, 
with the exception of the lower establishment nearer 
the lake and a few rude tenements at distant intervals, 
Giessbach has scarcely any buildings at all, and the 
lover of solitude can here be amply gratified. We 
were shown into a large airy bedroom, opening on to 
a balcony, from which the view was so glorious as to 
draw forth a simultaneous " Oh ! " and engender the 
resolution to pass the night outside rather than in the 
room. The lake stretched out below ; the Rothhorn 
and other mountains rose in front ; whilst the dense 
foliage of the adjoining woods, and the lawn and 
flower-beds at our feet, sufficed to make the picture 
complete. 

We lingered here till the dinner-bell rung, when, 
not being sufficiently sesthetical to live on scenery, we 
proceeded to obey its friendly call The air had given 
us keen appetites, but I at first found some difficulty 
in satisfying mine, consequent upon my mountain cold 
having developed into a troublesome sore throat, which 
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fortunately, however, I soon succeeded in curing* 
Seymour attributed it to my daily frantic attempts at 
talking German, which guttural language he held was- 
sufficient to induce chronic goitre or quinsy in any one 
but an habituated native. I repudiated this double 
slander on the euphonious Teutonic dialect and my 
own powers as an exponent of it ; and after softening 
my throat with one of the gelatinous entries found 
I could keep pace with him. 

Between eight and nine the porter appeared with a 
lantern, and conducted us to the base of the Falls to 
witness the event of the evening, namely, their illu- 
mination. They come tumbling down from an 
enormous height between the greenwood and the 
surrounding rocks, and form a series of several distinct 
cascades, any one of which would make the fortune ot 
the proprietor of an English pleasure-garden. Nothing 
was visible when we took our seats in the semi-circular 
terrace appropriated to the spectators; but the 
roaring flood announced its presence in the most 
unmistakable manner. 

The uprising of a rocket was the signal for the 
commencement of the performance, and in a moment 
a sight of unparalleled splendour was beheld. The 
silvery waters, sparkling in the refulgence of the 
Bengal light, descend in cataracts from the eminence* 
bounding upon the projecting rocks, which in vain 
seek to stay their headlong course, and rebounding to 
some lower platform, until they disappear in their 
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journey to the lake. Whilst the spectator is yet lost in 
admiration, the scene is changed, and as by magic the 
impetuous torrent glows like a molten lake of fire, and 
trees and rocks are lit as by fervid flames. Still the 
rushing waters speed on their wild career, threatening 
in their burning grandeur to carry all before them ; 
and then, as though at length exhausted, they gradually 
sink into a deep dull red, and seem about to die 
away, when with another flash the landscape is 
illuminated with a pale green hue, and the cascades 
share the natural tinge of the surrounding foliage. 
Then the colour changes to purple, and anon the 
diverse tints are divided between the different falls, so 
that they seem gifted with chameleon powers, varying 
their garb as they make their precipitous descent 

It was a wondrous transform- t : on ; and though 
probably it lasted scarcely ten minutes it made a 
most endurable impression. Never before had I 
witnessed such a beautiful blending of the natural 
and the artificial, and although we had previously 
spoken rather contemptuously of the profanity of the 
Barnum who could intrude upon one of nature's 
masterpieces with his miserable red and green fire, 
we had to confess that that enterprising gentleman 
more than succeeded in vindicating himself 

Next morning we explored the scene of the 
evening's illumination from top to bottom. Through 
the woods and up the winding rustic staircase formed 
of stumps of trees and broken boughs, chasing each 
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other like boys at play, we panted and toiled until we 
reached at last the topmost of the three bridges which 
span the Falls ; and there, washed by the spray of the 
bounding water, gazed below, and drank of the 
refreshing draught of nature. Then retracing our 
steps we bounded down, slipping and sliding, and 
scrambling and steadying ourselves by the foliage, till 
we reached a lower fall, and once again rested for 
another imbibition. Still descending, we found our- 
selves a few minutes later on a natural bridge, formed 
beneath an overhanging rock; a narrow passage 
between the precipice and the deafening flood. Then 
down through the brambles once more we went, 
halting for a moment at the rustic shop of the old 
chamois hunter, and at length we stood above the 
lowest fall 

Here I propounded to Seymour a problem which 
had long perplexed me : — " Where does all the water 
come from ? " Some thousands of gallons must be 
every minute pouring down that almost perpendicular 
cliff; the ocean itself could scarcely seem to bear 
such a strain upon it Indeed I had doubts whether 
the cascades were not part of the properties of the hotel, 
brought into play upon special occasions by means of 
some hydraulic apparatus, which obtained the where- 
withal from the lake below, or manufactured it by elec- 
tricity above. Surely the downfall could never go on 
all the year round without exhausting its resources 
and swamping its basin. My companion, however 
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considered my question was an insult to nature, 
and the only answer he deigned to make was 
to suggest the utterly inadequate theory that natural 
springs and melting avalanches were the sole agencies 
at work. 

We would fain have lingered for days in this 
romantic spot, especially as the hotel possessed 
a charming little sylvan waitress, who spoke French 
with a dainty accent that was most refreshing after the 
gruff, uncouth speech to which we had been accus- 
tomed of late. But " time and tide tarry for no man " — 
I am not responsible for the statement — and as the 
time indicated our boat was nearly due, and the tide 
was even now bringing it to us, we bade our reluctant 
adieus, obtained another bright smile from the wood- 
nymph in question, glided down the smooth incline of 
the railway, and were once more " moving on." A 
hurried tour through fascinating scenes is accompanied 
with great moral advantages, by means of the cultiva- 
tion of firmness and decision of character which it 
inevitably imposes. 

I have hitherto abstained from introducing the 
wretched pun upon the name of the lovely place we 
were leaving which had suggested itself to the in- 
genious Seymour, but must here state he had remarked 
that if we ever paid it another visit, our host and 
his fair waitress would make the same exclamation 
as ourselves — "Geese back again!" Comic papers 
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will please abstain from copying, as my friend, who 
naturally prides himself on this profound witticism, has 
given me the copyright in it, as a reward for services 
rendered during the tour. It is obvious that they were 
not slight to have received so great a recompense. 

Fresh scenes of beauty now claimed our attention. 
After an hour's trip on the smooth waters, we landed 
at the station of an important railway which runs over 
some ten thousand yards of ground, and connects the 
Lakes of Brienz and Thun. It is a picturesque ride 
along a comparatively narrow slip of land by the side 
of the winding river between the mountains. To 
enable the passengers to enjoy the scenery and the 
dust, seats are provided on the roofs of the carriages, 
and thus we had another novelty in the way of 
railway travelling; though if I remember rightly a 
similar contrivance exists on the line from Paris to 
Versailles. 

After a quarter-of-an-hour , s run we arrived at Inter- 
laken, where the guard informed us that the train 
would remain for Funf und zwanzig Minuten. The 
little station was in as great a state of siege as London 
Bridge terminus on the morning of a Brighton excur- 
sion. Large numbers had arrived by our train, and 
large numbers were going away; hotel omnibuses and 
vehicles to the number of several scores were arrayed 
in a line ; nurses were dodging about after children, 
who would get between the horses' legs ; luggage was 
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blocking up the road in all directions ; porters were 
taking bodily possession of helpless females ; and the 
whole scene was almost ludicrous amid the calm 
serenity of the stupendous works of nature. 

But then Interlaken, small though it is, and com- 
pletely shut off from the outside world ; inaccessible 
save down lakes or over and amidst mountains, is the 
resort of thousands who go there from all parts to 
indulge in the grape cure, recruit their health, and 
enjoy the lovely climate and scenes. The place has 
been most happily defined as a "large boarding- 
house, with a road running through it ; " and it is fit- 
tingly named " Between the Lakes," for these close it in 
on either side. In the foreground — as at the back — rise 
the lofty mountains, two being particularly prominent 
They slope down, as seen from the station, to the right 
and left until they meet at the base, and form with 
the horizon a triangular frame for the snow-clad 
Jungfrau, which rises behind to the extent of 
thirteen thousand feet This "maiden" mountain, 
although considerably higher than those on each side, 
really appears, on account of the distance, to be 
much lower. Very appropriate is the designation 
given it ; seeing that it is entirely clothed in the robe 
of virgin purity. The snow is white : not the sort 
of stuff that lies in our metropolitan streets, begrimed 
with smoke and mixed with dirt; but unpolluted 
as when it fell from heaven's gate, and so dense as to 
completely deck the maiden, leaving no patches of 
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the brown garb that peeps out from the thin white 
veil in which some of the hills are arrayed. 

But, notwithstanding the attractions of the Jungfrau, 
the lodging-house element of Interlaken would alone 
induce me to give the palm to the Giessbach; 
although, for hypochondriacs and valetudinarians, 
the boarding-town between the lakes is in great 
request Wonderful cures are here effected of all 
those ills to which flesh is heir, goats' whey and 
grapes being the panacea. Doubtless both these 
things are very good in their way; yet, methinks, I 
should sometimes pine for a vulgar cutlet 

But our five and twenty minutes is now up, and we 
resume our seat outside the car. Some ten minutes 
later another halt takes place, a short distance 
from the station of Darligen, in consequence of the 
line, which is a single one, not being clear. We are 
close to the banks of the Aar: and, without more 
ado, passengers and guards leave the train, and 
descend to the river's side to contemplate the work 
of faggot-piling, which is there going on. Having 
discharged the task of superintendence to our satis- 
faction, we hear the signal to proceed, and scamper 
back, mount the footboard, climb to our places on 
the roof, then shoot through a little tunnel, and reach 
the end of our long and tedious railway journey. 
The time occupied has been one hour and ten 
minutes, of which nearly half has been devoted to 
stoppages. 
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We now proceed on the Lake of Thun to the town 
of that name, and are once more gliding down 
amongst the mountains ; the Stockhorn of seven 
thousand feet, the Bliimlis and Eiger, each of about 
twelve thousand, and overtopping them our fair 
quondam friend the Jungfrau, calling for special 
admiration. 

Then, after a hasty glance at quiet, contented 
Thun, and a glorious ride of an hour in full view 
of the Alpine ranges, our journeying for another 
day is ended. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CITY OF BEARS 

Switzerland is remarkably wdl supplied with animals 
/km natures, fortunately of the manrmate order. The 
wonderful collection of the leonine species has been 
already alluded to : we now discovered that there was 
almost an equal number of the members of the ursine 
family. It is not " the lion and the unicorn t n but the 
lion and the bear ; and they are seen* not " fighting for 
the crown," but shaking paws across the republic 
The respective emblems of Fnglfsh pluck and 
Russian audacity repose peacefully within the self- 
same territory, a spectacle which Turcophile-Britons 
must behold with pious horror and disgust. 

" Berne," the place we had now reached, is simply 
the old German equivalent for u Bears" Let me, how- 
ever, hasten to say that the term does not apply to the 
inhabitants, whose manners are less gruff than those of 
the average Englishman. Nor does it refer to those 
manoeuvring gentlemen appertaining to the Stock 
Fxchange* who are associated in our minds with 
bulls* to the credit be it said of neither party. Nor, 
again, has it special application to bruin in his natural 
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condition, pursuing sledges at full speed, and devour- 
ing children as tender luxuries. 

Berne is a city of bears, much in the same sense 
that Lucerne is a city of lions. In other words, 
inorganic representatives of the animal meet the 
stranger at every turning, offering to give him a by 
no means unfriendly hug, and doing him little harm 
unless it should be in ruffling his temper by 
reason of their provoking ubiquity. 

The legend runs that the founder of the city slew a 
bear in this particular spot, and that barely was the 
bear dead, when, to bear the event in mind, he made 
bare his noble head, took from his sword-bearer his 
knightly weapon, uplifted its bare bright blade, and 
swore by a great oath, lest a bare assertion should 
be insufficient, that henceforth the place should bear 
the name of Berne, and that a bear should be his own 
armorial bearings ! And the name of Berne it does 
bear until this day; and, as already indicated, the 
city swarms with the bear tribe. 

There is Major Ursa — the title is neither a military 
nor a celestial one — and there is Ursa Minor; and 
between these are a thousand and one other Ursae (or 
Ursi, for I am not sure as to their individual sex) of all 
ages, sizes, rank, and quality. Huge granite bears guard 
the Morat gate ; four bronze bears protect the statue 
of Erlach in front of the Cathedral ; the Canton itselt 
is represented by a knightly bear furnished complete 
with sword, belt, and banner; and stuffed bears at 
various periods of existence, or rather departure from 
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it, occupy prominent places in the Museum. There 
is a bear-garden outside the town; automatic bears 
promenade round the public clock ; colossal wooden 
bears in an erect position clutch umbrella-stands in 
their paws; small golden bears figure as pendants; 
and bears generally — but the reader, I am sure, will 
bear with me no longer ; so I graciously forbear further 
details, and will content myself with the general state- 
ment that the place is the most overbearing one I 
have ever known. 

Berne occupies an elevated commanding position* 
and is circled by the winding river. We reached it 
in the afternoon of the day, and were fortunate enough 
to obtain a clear bright sunset, when the surround- 
ing country is seen to the greatest advantage. From 
the large square terrace at the side of the cathedral, 
some hundred feet above the old town, its streets are^ 
seen bounded by the friendly Aar, whilst beyond are the 
long ranges of white Alps. We were getting familiar 
by this time with snow in summer, but had not 
hitherto beheld such a glorious expanse as this 
continuous ridge presents. The distant Oberland 
stretches along in one chain of unbroken splendour ; 
as far as eye can reach from east to west rise the 
towering white peaks, which, as they catch the rays of 
the setting sun, glow with a rich bright hue; the 
entire panorama being one of the finest of which it is 
possible to conceive. My guide-book is responsible 
for the statement that tourists have been here so over- 
come as to give expression to their feelings in tears ; 
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but if this be true they must have been of the 
gushing sort, for the effect produced is rather a calm 
subdued inward satisfaction, not the exuberant joy 
any more than the great grief which may find vent 
in weeping. 

Another view, inferior to the last, but yet very 
fine, is obtained from the "Schanzli," an elevation 
across the river, reached by means of the railway 
bridge. A concert-hall has been erected here, and 
there is a terrace affording a delightful promenade. 
From this spot not only the mountains but the 
entire town can be seen, as also a more general 
portion of the surrounding country. Instrumental 
music is provided in the evening, but we found it 
was not a gala night, and the band was in poor 
condition. 

The City of Bears, apart from its special zoological 
characteristics, is well provided with curiosities. Not 
the least noticeable feature is the series of long 
quaint arcades, which are formed at the sides of the 
streets beneath the houses, and which, roofing in the 
pavement, afford the passengers protection from 
inclement weather. These also allow of convenient 
stalls being erected for the display of glittering 
gewgaws, and similar wares. Fountains everywhere 
abound, one of the most comical being that devoted 
to the "Child-eater," a kind of benignant demon 
who takes the innocent babes from the miseries 
of the world by disposing of them^for his own 
dinner. 

L 
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But the most marvellous thing in all Berne is, as 
every one is aware, the Clock Tower ; that piece of 
mechanism known as the " Zeitglockenthurm," which 
is so fearfully and wonderfully made that it astonishes 
all the fools who go to look at it We were among 
them. Precisely at five minutes to nine in the 
morning, we took up our stand in full view of the 
gigantic face, with our umbrellas up to keep off the 
pouring rain, our eyes staring with a stony resolve 
not to blink, and our expectations on tiptoe. There 
is a chanticleer at the side which, we were informed, 
would flap its wings and crow at three minutes to the 
hour ; there is a merry-andrew at the top, whose duty 
is to agitate a bell; a circle of bears stand below, 
waiting for the signal to promenade round; and, 
finally, there is a king who is monarch of all he sur- 
veys, possessing an hour-glass and sceptre with which 
to check the time. This sounds very imposing, but 
the affair is a most miserable exhibition. In the first 
place, the figures are perched up at such a height that 
they look like mere dolls, and as they go through 
their farce one is reminded of the shilling gallanty- 
shows that are exhibited in our English toy shops. 
The cock-crow is so dismal that no respectable bird 
would own it, and the flapping of the wings seems to 
indicate that the unfortunate flapper is about to give 
up the ghost. The wild bears are the most harmless of 
creatures, and defile before the spectators in a sleepy 
sullen manner, more suggestive of mill-horses than 
of any other animal The king would evidently far 
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rather be entertaining his subjects at dinner than 
stationed out doors in the wet and cold, with an hour- 
glass which can only remind him that time brings him 
no relief. And, finally, the merry-andrew is a de- 
jected cadaverous being, who would be hissed in a 
twopenny country circus. Altogether, as Seymour 
remarked, with more force than elegance, Sir John 
Bennett could beat the whole thing into fits, and 
Gog and Magog are far more entertaining. 

Berne however is really an important place, despite its 
weakness for mechanical toys. Here, in the " Bundes- 
Rathhaus," the great national councils of the Federal 
Government are held ; so that politically the Canton is 
the most important in Switzerland. The public are 
admitted to hear the debates, but unfortunately there 
were none to hear at the time we honoured the 
town with our presence. Doubtless, if we had 
given sufficient notice, a discussion would have been 
improvised for our especial benefit; but, as it 
was, we had to be content with inspecting the 
building, which is quite a modern edifice and very 
handsome. 

Another interesting place is the museum, of which 
the natural history department is specially attractive. 
Amongst other curiosities is a stuffed dog, celebrated 
for having saved the lives of fifteen persons on the 
Great St Bernard Pass. I could not help wondering 
whether any one of these fifteen individuals had ever 
been half so useful to humanity as their brave four- 
footed friend. But virtue is its own reward, and poor 

l 2 
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" Barry " enjoys that continuity of existence through 
the fame of a noble career, which is all the future life 
the Positivist school have to offer us. 

Yet another special feature in Berne is stated to be 
its Cathedral, which however we did not visit We 
were overdone with churches by this time, and in a 
somewhat irreverent spirit gave them a wide berth. 
One of the evils of rushing about from town to town 
is that you experience a satiation of art Every place 
has its own particular masterpiece, and the ultimate 
result is that the triumphs of the painter, sculptor, 
and architect lose nearly all their charm. Of nature 
one never tires; ever grand, ever beautiful, ever 
varying, she supplies solid and perennial pleasure; 
but art palls upon the senses by its wearying 
monotony. Long ranges of picture-galleries, innume- 
rable groups of chiselled stone, ubiquitous Gothic 
sanctuaries furnished with wonderful productions of 
the old masters and seen with a dim religious light, 
make one at length inclined to forswear the works of 
man altogether, and turn with relief and gratitude to 
the everlasting hills, the sparkling rippling streams, and 
the blue dome, which Deity has made. 

So we neglected the "fine Gothic Miinster," for 
another visit to its terrace in front, from which we had 
a parting glimpse of that long snowy Alpine range. 
And then we looked over the steep brick embank- 
ment on which we stood, and shuddered as we 
thought of the madman who had jumped from it on 
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horseback to the street below, killing the noble 
animal, but marvellously saving his own neck, as 
madmen somehow contrive to do. It was gratifying 
to know that he afterwards became a public teacher, 
and this fact led me to surmise that it was to him 
we are indebted for the moral admonition of " Look 
before you leap." 

The result of our own looking at the spot in 
question led to the abandonment of any idea of 
leaping, and we decided to take a route to the station 
more circuitous but less precipitous than this short 
cut, thanks to which decision we were enabled to quit 
the City of Bears with whole skins — our own, not 
the bears'. 

The scenery along the Oron Railway is charac- 
teristically Swiss, which is saying sufficient to indicate 
that it is very fine. After a run of some ten miles, 
the line crosses the Sarine by a bridge whose height 
and length equal that which traverses Niagara Falls. 
The river flows nearly three hundred feet below, and 
the gorge is so wide as to necessitate the bridge being 
thirteen hundred feet in length. A view of Fribourg 
is obtained from it, and shortly after the town itself is 
reached Here there is another great bridge, which 
cost ^24,000 to build — I wonder, as some would say, 
how the people ever got over it — and another Cathedral, 
stated to contain a bas-relief of the Judgment, with 
the "Devil carrying on his shoulder a basketful of 
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juveniles to the furnace, and leading at the same 
time a string of damnable adults." As we did not 
stop at Fribourg we were spared the horrors of this 
illustration of a brimstone theology, and happily 
pursued our journey in peace and quietude, reaching 
the next halting-place on our programme after four 
hours' ride. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LAUSANNE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

We were now in the capital of the Canton of 
Vaud, one of the largest strongholds of Protestantism. 
Whereat we were greatly rejoiced. I like the good 
old term Protestant It not only reminds us of the 
grand struggles of our forefathers, but gives us person- 
ally a feeling of self-importance; a consciousness of 
superior knowledge. For we protest, of course, 
against error — error which others are not sufficiently 
enlightened to comprehend as such. This opens out 
a delightful field of propagandism, and sends us on 
the gratifying mission of educating the ignorant to 
our views. This again, leading as it inevitably does 
to much opposition and strife, affords splendid 
opportunities for indulging our bellicose disposition. 
And here the real point is reached. 

Many definitions of man have been given, but were 
I asked for one, I should say that he is a mentally 
combative animal. Doubtless it might be urged that 
this would exclude those numerous individuals who 
have not been gifted with brains ; but as none such 
will read these pages that is quite immaterial, whilst 
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the very fact of the objection being made is an 
illustration of the definition. When any portion of 
the human race emerge from barbarism into civiliza- 
tion, and cease that guerrilla mode of life to which 
they have been accustomed, their warlike nature, not 
being subdued, must find vent in some other direction. 
It is true that actual physical strife is not altogether 
unknown, ' and that we do occasionally hear of such 
things as these civilized people reforming the barbaric 
ones by means of highly spirited contests — reforming 
them in fact altogether, by sending them through the 
instrumentality of bullets to a more perfect sphere. 
But these incidents only occur at specially enlightened 
periods, and to the favoured few; and the ordinary 
individual has to content himself with figuratively 
annihilating some social, political, or theological 
opponent Fortunately, however, this is a game which 
is always open to him, and he takes part in it with great 
zeal It is a glorious thing to find some one of 
whom you can speak as " your friend the enemy " — 
especially when you are able to give him a thrashing. 
Next to the pleasure of making a fellow-creature 
happy, there is nothing more delightful than making 
him miserable. Not that it is easy to do this, for few 
people know when they are beaten ; the majority 
never holding their heads more erect than when they 
have been metaphorically sat upon. Nevertheless, 
it is a splendid institution, this wrestling for mastery ; 
an educating influence, this mental pugilism. For it 
assists in developing our powers, gives us an in- 
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centive to go ahead, and makes us indeed the lords of 
creation. There is nothing like opposition to bring 
about self-reliance; to knock a man down flat, and 
jump upon him, in a friendly way, is the finest method 
of training that can be employed. Where would be 
our courage, nobility, prowess, and progress, if we 
were not continually trying to get the best of one 
another? Why we should simply be a nation of 
children. No ! no ! Away with all sentimentality ; 
let our warlike proclivities have full sway ; God save 
the Queen, and Vive la Guerre ! 

" And the bearing of this upon I^ausanne ? " 

"None whatever, courteous inquirer." 

" Anything to do with its environs ? " 

" Well, environs are round about a place, and this 
is a roundabout way of reaching the subject" 

" And a legitimate sermon to be preached upon the 
theme of Protestantism ? " 

" As relevant as many sermons to their texts." 

"And you are not aware that you have been 
writing utter rubbish ? " 

"On the contrary, it is the most profound 
philosophy." 

" In which case it is unnecessary to pursue the 
catechism." 

"'For this relief much thanks/ Now, with your 
permission, we will resume our narrative." 
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Lausanne, like Berne, is partly on a hill and partly 
in a valley, and hence supplies great facilities for see- 
ing and being seen. A long handsome bridge, the 
Grand Pont, connects the two upper portions of the 
town ; and from this an extensive central view of the 
greater part of the city can be obtained. 

It is a somewhat peculiar experience to walk over 
the viaduct and look down, not upon a running stream 
or a green plain, but upon the labyrinth of streets and 
cluster of irregular houses which constitute the old 
town. The bridge is built upon a double row of 
arches, there being five in the lower tier and nineteen 
in the upper. Crossing it one reaches the Cathedral ; 
and as this is considered the finest Gothic in all 
Switzerland, we felt there was nothing for it but to go 
inside. We had to mount a hundred and sixty steps, 
and for reward had more than a thousand columns to 
gaze upon. Unmistakable signs are given of its 
Protestant, not to say Puritan, nature. It boasts 
of no coloured windows ; not a picture is to be 
seen, and the altar is conspicuous by its absence. 
Thus it has a singularly naked appearance, offering an 
unbroken succession of bare stone walls and pillars, 
and imparting to the visitor the chill of the tomb 
by its cold and lifeless aspect In short, it wants 
vitalising and clothing. 

Passing from the Church to Unbelief, I may mention 
what is perhaps not generally known, that Lausanne is 
intimately associated with our great historian Gibbon. 
Here it was that the renowned work on the " Decline 
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and Fall of the Roman Empire " received its finishing 
stroke, now nearly a century ago. Let us peruse the 
words of the author himself on the event. 

" It was on the day," he says, " or rather night 
of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the 
last page in a summer-house in my garden. After 
laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceau> 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my 
mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that whatever 
might be the future fate of my history, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious." 

Alas poor Gibbon ! that he should have had no 
hope of a longer and less precarious life. He still 
lives, however, at Lausanne, not only in his History, 
but as a local hero. Reminiscences of him are to be 
found all over the town in the shape of busts and 
photographs, and the chief hotel bears his name. 
" How little," says one commentator on the subject, 
" could Gibbon have foreseen that his fame in Lau- 
sanne would chiefly take the form of a big hotel, on 
the first landing of which a damsel would sit, amid a 
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pile of Swiss rubbish, selling his photographs at fifty 
centimes ! " 

The environs of this city of the distinguished historian 
are exceedingly pretty. In the immediate vicinity is 
" Montbenon," on the Geneva Road, a long de- 
lightful promenade, planted with trees and carpeted 
with grass, and affording an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. Within easy access are the 
" Belles Roches," from which Lake Leman and Mont 
Blanc can be seen ; and at a distance of three miles is 
a circular inclosure on the top of a hill, bearing the 
curious tifle of " The Signal." 

The journey to the latter vantage-ground, however, 
is somewhat arduous. The road ascends almost the 
whole way, and as we trudged along the sun beamed 
upon us with a satisfaction which we did not altogether 
reciprocate ; and we were glad to avail ourselves of 
the stump of every tree that would furnish a resting 
place under the shade of some unfelled neighbour. 
At last we quitted the dusty highway and entered upon 
what our guidebook facetiously described as a " paved 
path." It was paved — with boulders and angular 

1 

stones, all the wrong way up ; the usual method, 
it may be observed, of making roads on the Continent 
So for the remainder of our tour, whenever we came 
upon an unusually rough or rugged piece of ground, 
we alluded to it as another of " Baedeker's paved 
paths." I thought of the pilgrims and the peas as we 
hobbled along, and wished the stones had been boiled 
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before they were used. But being bent on pleasure, 
and not on penance, we persevered patiently — I am 
amongst the p's again, please permit them to pass — 
and in due time escaped from purgatory, and were 
rewarded by finding ourselves in a Beulah land. 
We walked around this delightful table-mountain, 
feasting upon nature's banquet, and then sank into 
a couple of chairs under the shady trees, and 
washed it down with some refreshing tea, served by 
an ancient dame from a hermit-like restaurant hard 
by. Here we lingered to witness the glories of 
another sunset, and then retraced our steps in a 
tranquil state of mind. 

By this time we had formed a very favourable 
opinion of the Swiss on account of their courtesy 
and politeness, and at Lausanne a special ex- 
emplification of these qualities was given. Going 
up one of the hills in some uncertainty as to whither 
it would lead us, we were accosted by a lady, who 
seeing our dubious state of mind and hearing us 
converse in English, stopped and inquired in that 
language what place we were seeking. On my stating 
our desired goal, she very kindly offered to direct us, 
and led the way for some distance, chattering volubly all 
the time. Her conversation was largely composed of 
what are known to logicians as universal affirmative 
propositions ; and she seemed to have the idea that 
the English language is peculiarly adapted to these. 
I did not venture to pay her any compliments, not 
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being able to congratulate her truthfully on the 
possession of youth and beauty ; so we fell back on 
the scenery. 

A very pretty view from here." 

O yes ! all the views are pretty." Which was true. 

After a detailed comment thereon — 

" You speak English very fluently. " 

"Oh ! all the people speak English here." Which 
was not true. 

Further general remarks. Then — 

" I am sure it is very kind of you to show us the 
way." 

" Oh ! all the people are very kind here." Which 
was doubtful 

Ultimately, on reaching the turning— 

" Ought we to keep straight up ? " 

" Yes, you cannot mistake your way. All the roads 
are right" Which remained to be seen. 

This worthy lady's belief in Universalism gave us 
food for conversation for some time, leading naturally 
to the theological creed of that name, and eventually 
to a discussion of creeds in general We were just 
in the midst of a heated controversy as to whether 
"all" in certain vexed passages . ought to be taken 
collectively or distributively, when we discovered that 
our late guide had failed us in one respect, as it was 
clear that all the roads were not right, seeing we were 
in the wrong one. Scarcely venturing after our late 
experience to make any further inquiries, we con- 
sulted our plan of the town, and then discovered that 
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we were making for the North Pole, when we should 
have been journeying towards the Equator. So we 
reversed our direction, and in due course, by a careful 
avoidance of polemical subjects, reached our hotel 
without further mishaps. 

There was an equestrian entertainment adver- 
tised for the evening in the Montbenon, and having 
nothing better to do we decided to go. The circus 
proved to be a rude canvas concern, and the per- 
formance a poor affair, with one or two notable 
exceptions. The most original part of the business, 
and what might be called the piece de resistance^ was 
the drilling by the circus clown of a number of rough 
uncouth youths, taken from among the audience. The 
energetic serjeant captured them by the collar, 
marshalled them in a row, dubbed them respectively, 
" Numero un ! deux ! trois ! quatre ! et Caporal ! " 
and furnishing them with long poles for weapons, put 
them through some impromptu military manoeuvres, 
which caused immense satisfaction to themselves and 
all concerned. It was probably the most " awkward 
squad " that had ever been taken in hand ; but we 
could not fail to admire the ingenuity of this martial 
clown, who amused one portion of his audience by 
the eccentricities of another. Decidedly it is a cheap 
method of forming a company, and our London 
managers have only to take the hint, announce boldly 
a screaming farce or comedy, trouble nothing about 
actors, but give the gods passes from the gallery to 
the stage, and there show what can be done with raw 
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material. The only price I ask for this splendid 
suggestion is an order for the stalls — not the front 
row — on the night of the performance. 

We quitted Lausanne the following morning, pro- 
ceeding to the lake at the foot of the hill by another 
sloping railway. This runs from the town to Ouchy, 
is worked by a stationary engine and an iron rope, 
and goes down a steep incline the whole way. We 
were gradually becoming accustomed to this kind of 
thing, and arriving at the conclusion that the ascending 
and descending system was really the normal one for 
trains, and might as naturally be expected as that a 
fly should walk upon the ceiling. Indeed, had we 
seen an announcement of a railway to the moon or 
some other similarly trifling altitude, I do not know 
that it would have caused us much surprise. Clearly, 
Swiss gravitation requires seriously looking to. 

But we have now reached the far-famed Lake of 
Geneva. The boat, however, which is to carry us 
hence, has not yet arrived ; and, as it is tedious waiting 
on the pier, we may while away the time by introducing 
a few reflections on one of the Swiss nation's 
peculiarities, by this period of our peregrinations 
painfully prominent — pest on those pertinacious p's. 
It is sufficiently important to have a chapter to 
itself. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 

Japhet — not Japheth, of biblical renown, but the 
hero of a modern novelist — spent a great number of 
years in search of a father ; and instances are not 
unknown in history of men giving up their lives to 
some special illusory quest But in Switzerland we 
have a whole nation apparently occupied in the 
attempt, unceasing yet vain, to discover their mother- 
tongue ; a search it would seem of greater difficulty than 
that of Japhet or any other individual. Indeed in this 
respect the country in question is the most unfortunate 
one on the face of the globe. The characters in- 
scribed upon our tea-chests suggest that the Chinese 
language has its peculiarities ; but, mystifying though 
it may be, it nevertheless is a language. The Turkish 
spider-legs on our cigarette boxes are somewhat per- 
plexing to the uninitated ; still they have a meaning to 
the enlightened natives. All confidence must be lost 
in Russian bonds, when their compound-fractured 
letters are first beheld; yet a large portion of the 
civilised world manage to employ these letters to 
advantage. But the Swiss, the neglected, unhappy 
Swiss, have no language to call their own. 

M 
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Under such trying circumstances the best thing 
these forlorn people could have done would have 
been to hold their tongue. But then if they do not 
possess one, how can they hold it ? At any rate they 
were not prepared to try the experiment, so they 
did what was natural under the circumstances — what 
we all do when we want something we have not got — 
appropriated their neighbours'. To this there would 
have been no objection, if they had been content to 
borrow from one ; but not knowing which to prefer 
they have gone in for the whole lot It will of course 
be within the knowledge of every schoolboy — to say 
nothing of the school girls, sweet little dears ! — who 
has drawn some zigzag lines on a piece of paper and 
proudly shown it as a map of Europe, that Switzer- 
land has for its boundaries France, Germany and Italy, 
respectively. And it is the language of each of these 
three countries which, in default of possessing one of 
their own, the Swiss have taken unto themselves. 
But even these are deemed insufficient Not satisfied 
with going to the modern civilised world, they have 
invaded and corrupted the territory of the ancients, 
and found a fourth dialect in a mongrel Latin, 
which goes under the name of Romansch. When, 
added to all this is the fact that, in consequence 
of being honoured with the patronage of a large 
number of British and American tourists, the Swiss 
also speak a kind of original English, it will be 
seen that confusion becomes worse confounded, 
and that these polyglots must certainl be regarded 
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as the lineal descendants of the builders of the Tower 
of Babel. 

Now this state of things may be very satisfactory to 
the natives themselves, but to the visitor it is decidedly 
the reverse. Without a previous geographical study, 
which it is to be presumed few people take the trouble 
to make, it is impossible to know what language to 
employ. If we thought we would air our French, we 
found German was the correct thing; if we tried 
German, it ought to have been French; and so 
between the two we came to the ground, and 
remained there until the good-natured people picked 
us up in English. Of Italian we did not know 
sufficient to anathematize a street organ-grinder, so 
we had little trouble in this respect And indeed 
the conclusion at which we arrived was that the 
fewer linguistic accomplishments one possesses in 
Switzerland the better he will be able to get along. 
It is very awkward when you want a penny roll not to 
know whether you are to ask for " ein Brodchen? 
" un petit pain" or " un panetto ; " and the simplest 
way is to fall back upon " bread," and if this fail, 
seize the article you require, smile benignantly at the 
damsel behind the counter, deposit your modest fee, 
and vanish. 

Moreover, in trying to express yourself according 
to the supposed prevailing idiom, there is the additional 
danger that you will jumble up whatever knowledge 
you possess, and get inextricably tongue-tied. It 
needs an expert to change from one mode of expres- 
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sion to another on the spur of the moment ; and in 
becoming more and more practically acquainted with 
the first, the second is temporarily driven out of your 
head. Thus, after some few days' experience, I con- 
trived to gain ground in German, but when we 

■ 

reached Lausanne, and discovered that French pre- 
dominated, I could not put together a consecutive 
thought in that language, although it was far more 
familiar to me than the former. Despite the most 
piteous efforts to the contrary the guttural tones 
would come forth, and it was not until half way 
through some halting sentence that the more eupho- 
nious speed} could be recalled. By which it came 
to pass that I found myself indulging in some such 
hybrid specimens as — 

" Zwei Tassen Kaffee, garcon, s'il vous plait" 
Which remark generally received the response of — 
" Yes, sare, drekly," to my great humiliation. 
We even began to feel rather doubtful as to our 
English, and it may probably be thought that in my 
own case the doubts were not altogether without 
foundation. 

One of the happy results of the confusion of 
tongues is the necessity for making public announce- 
ments two or three times over. The postal and 
official communications are either duplicated or 
triplicated, the names of the streets appear in two 
languages, and hotels are covered with writing that 
every one may know their appellations. Even the 
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name of the country figures on the same post-card as 
"Suisse," "Schweiz," and "Svizzera," and the 
document itself is correspondingly labelled "Carte 
postale," "Postkarte," and "Cartolina postale." 
Public companies suffer from the same indecision as 
to their proper titles ; railways equivocally announce 
themselves as " Eisenbahnen," and "Chemins de fer"; 
steamers are described in time-tables as "Dampf- 
boote " and "Bateaux a vapeur," and the very turnpike 
finger-posts exhibit an equal cosmopolitan impartiality. 
The restaurants and similar establishments of course 
follow suit, with an eye to business, usually employ- 
ing English as well ; so that the same house will be 
known as the " Crown Hotel," " Gasthof zur Krone," 
and " Hotel de la Couronne." It- is noteworthy, by 
the way, that the emblem of royalty is one of the most 
popular titles, and this, in a republican country, is quite 
consistent with the prevailing paradoxes. If there 
be no other way of producing variety, the same title is 
turned upside down, and an establishment will be 
described in one place as " Brown's Hotel," and 
freely translated in another " Hotel Brown." What 
a pity it is this latter method cannot always be adopted, 
seeing how greatly it would facilitate the acquisition 
of foreign languages. 

But the climax of these eccentricities is reached in 
the Federal Assembly at Berne, where the members 
are allowed to deliver their harangues in French, 
German, or Italian, and where motions, resolutions, 
and decisions are announced in both of the first two. 
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This must afford a delightful variation, and it would 
be well if the system could be introduced into our 
own House of Commons. The Lords probably had 
better be left alone, since no one can understand 
them as it is. But with the lower chamber it would 
be a decided advantage. Thus we might get a 
grave ministerial statement suitably made in the 
ponderous German ; flippantly criticised in the airy 
French \ and vindicated in the musical Italian. Or 
the different forms of speech might be chosen 
according to political principles, and the Whigs, 
Tories, Radicals and Home Rulers, could each have 
one to themselves. The " Obstructionists " should be 
compelled to employ a dead language ; Russian 
could be apportioned to the Jingoes ; and auto- 
cratic leaders might enjoy a monopoly of some 
Eastern tongue. Moreover, if one member desired 
to abuse another without employing unparliamen- 
tary phrases, how conveniently it could be done. 
Vilifying epithets might be euphemistically chosen 
according to the language which would give them 
a Pickwickian meaning, and excited members might 
find relief in a few expletives, which are profane 
in English but only naughty in French. Then, 
again, what an interesting volume a polyglot Han- 
sard would present. It could be taken under the 
especial wing of the Society for the Confusion of 
Useless Knowledge, and adopted as a text-book 
in the board schools. In time we might thus 
develop some infantile prodigies, worthy of the 
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present advanced age, like the genuine Rebecca 
Blue-Stocking — 

"Let's say the bluest, who, I heard last week, 
Prays in Italian, dreams in modern Greek ; 
And when she goes to hear a Spanish sermon, 
Thinks out the priest's fine sophistries in German." 

Nevertheless, despite the advantages attending the 
multiplicity of tongues, I am inclined to think 
Switzerland would be greatly benefited if it possessed 
one decent language of its own. It is independent 
enough in all other matters, and, plucky little nation 
that it is, ought not to be behind in this respect. 
Perhaps it would be wise, however, to use up the 
existing materials rather than attempt something in 
an entirely new style ; and I would therefore suggest 
a harmonious blending of the various methods of 
expression now in vogue. I tried the experiment on 
a small boy we came across in our travels, who 
seemed tolerably posted up, and after some minutes' 
deliberation propounded to him the following tre- 
mendous problem : — 

" Sprechen vous Italiano ? " 

It answered, or rather the boy did, admirably. 
Without a moment's hesitation he replied : — 

"Ja, oui, si." 

Of course I was delighted. When the scheme, 
however, is more fully developed, some method will 
have to be devised to prevent the waste of motive 
power involved in this triple affirmative ; though such 
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a thing is even now occasionally met with, especially 
in reply to an interrogation unnecessarily or inop- 
portunely made. But I hope shortly to perfect this 
valuable contribution to the science of language, and 
bring out a Swiss Grammar and Reading-Book, which 
should secure me a lucrative appointment as Professor 
of Philology at the University of Weissnichtwo. 

Not least amongst the curiosities arising out of the 
present confusion are the charming specimens of 
choice English with which one occasionally meets. 
It is well known that our language possesses great 
flexibility, but the enterprising genius of foreigners 
discovers in it an elasticity and power of adaptation 
not dreamed of in this unappreciative island. 

Thus, one respectable restaurant favoured us with 
a card announcing that "This establissement is 
particularly apt for the honorable public " ; and a 
railway waiting-room contained a placard with the 
laconic statement of " Cigars by the porter." 

One of the choicest flowers I culled from these 
exotics was sprouting on the wall of our bedroom at 
the Rigi hotel — a genuine mountain specimen, which 
blossomed forth as follows : — 

" Considering the great affluence of visitors of all 
nations to this house we beg to take goods care of all 
objects of value and to lock well the door during 
the night" 

It was reassuring to us to know that the proprietors 
would look after our objects of value — my own did 
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not require special care — but it was rather alarming to 
find that they locked well the door, since it suggested 
they might forget to unlock it 

Another hotel considerately told us at the foot of 
the bill, that "the cervice is included except the 
boots * ; and a third kindly intimated that they kept 
" tea and coffee alwais ready." 

Perhaps, however, the most marvellous ingenuity is 
displayed in the manipulations of the word "beef- 
steak," which figures in so many forms that I got tired 
of counting them, and came to the conclusion that as 
great a number of changes could be rung on this 
unfortunate article of John Bull's devotion, as on the 
celebrated " scissors " our phonetic reformers are so 
fond of holding up to ridicule. But then, as has 
been sagely remarked, a man must be a fool indeed 
if he can only spell a word one way ; and the variety 
of contortions our brethren abroad contrive to make 
with one simple item in a bill of fare does infinite 
credit to their powers of invention. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether the English 
are not put to shame, when they compare their own 
knowledge — or rather ignorance — as regards foreign 
tongues, with that of the foreigners themselves. One 
of the latter told me in the coolest manner that a man 
is of little use for business unless acquainted with 
three languages, and he evidently considered this a 
minimum qualification for mercantile pursuits. I 
could not help wondering what our retired butterman, 
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who keeps his " chay," and feeds his " hanimals " on 
«»ay" would think of such a remark; and whilst 
agreeing that it might apply to Switzerland, assured 
my informant it was not the case in England. 
Certainly we have never acquired the credit of being 
a nation of shopkeepers on the strength of our 
abilities in the linguistic department; a familiarity, 
not only with continental tongues, but even with their 
own, being considered quite unnecessary by the 
trading classes. 

One cannot but feel that it is rather an advantage 
to be born and bred in a land where a different state 
of things prevails, and to be taught as infants to lisp 
one's terms of endearment in diverse forms, and grow 
up with that knowledge which it takes some of us 
years to imperfectly acquire — and which our Irish 
friends, as is well known, never do acquire so well as 
the little children they meet with abroad. Let us 
hope that with the rapid .educational strides which 
are now being made, and with the facilities that are 
afforded for learning " French before breakfast," and 
" German without a master," the future generation 
will be more enlightened than is the present And 
let me conclude this digression from my travelling 
narrative with the orthodox consolation that if these 
observations shall help forward the good work, I 
shall not have written or spoken " in vain." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LAKE LEMAN AND GENEVA. 

It has been rather tiring, and decidedly chilly, 
waiting so long on the boat pier of Ouchy, as there 
are no seats on which to rest, and a cold wind is 
blowing from the east. So I am sure we must all be 
glad that, simultaneously with the close of our 
philological reflections, the steamer has appeared in 
sight, and that we can at length step on board, and 
have the satisfaction of feeling that we are not standing 
still, even if the temperature be not improved. 

Yes ! we are now on the far-famed Lake Leman, 
better known as the Lake of Geneva, though but 
a small portion of its shore belongs to that charming 
place. But, heyday ! the boat is executing some 
curious gymnastic performances. Are we at sea, or 
has Father Neptune sent one of his imps across land 
to trouble us ? The wind lashes the waters into big 
waves, which dash against our little steamer and toss 
us about with no more ado than if we were a cockle- 
shell. Now they wash right over the deck : we make 
a rush to a place of safety, steadying ourselves by any 
available support as we go. Soon another billow 
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have to journey several hundred miles to reach the 
ocean. Thus many of them would altogether lack 
the luxury of mal de mer were it not for les flots 
ondoyants of the blue lake. No wonder it is regarded 
with special veneration. 

And certainly for majesty, expanse, and surround- 
ing scenery, it is incomparable. On the north it is 
" bounded by gently sloping hills, richly clothed with 
vineyards and orchards, and enlivened with numerous 
smiling villages," whilst on its banks grow " the sweet 
and wild chestnut, the magnolia, and the cedar of 
Lebanon." Along its southern side stretch the ever 
glorious mountains, over which Mont Blanc with its 
" Thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice " 

seems to reign with imperial dignity. 

Moreover, the waters almost everywhere wash upon 
classic soil. To the Romans it owes its name ; 
whilst it is inseparably associated with some of the 
greatest authors of England and France. At Ouchy 
both Byron and Shelley found a home, and the 
former wrote his " Prisoner of Chillon," immortalizing 
another portion of the lake. Clarens is the scene of 
Rousseau's romance, the Nouvelle Iftloise, and of 
the English poet's impassioned song of love. It was 
across the blue expanse that Gibbon gazed, when 
thrilled with joy at the completion of his imperishable 
work; "Mon lac est le premier" is the testimony which 
Voltaire has left on record ; and Germany pays her 
tribute of adoration through the eloquent and idolised 
Goethe. Even political economists have found sage 
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prosaic reflections engendered amid the surrounding 
scenes of poetry ; and Montreux is pointed out as a 
model parish, where prudence in the matter of 
marriage avoids the fearful evils of poverty. And, 
finally, Vevey — but no; we cannot pass from these 
lofty associations to anything so ephemeral as cigars, 
whether they be "fins" or "courts" 

It is time, however, that we came to Geneva, at the 
extreme south-western portion of the Lake, and 
beyond which for love or money our boat will not pro- 
ceed. We find it under a cloud, literally, not meta- 
phorically; although nothing can really eclipse the 
brightness and serenity of this beautiful place. But the 
wind has brought forth rain ; Sol is sulky and refuses 
to show himself ; Mont Blanc has donned his night- 
cap, and the fates generally are unpropitious. Still 
Geneva is Geneva, " wet or fine," the same handsome 
city in the same lovely valley, pierced by the rushing 
"arrowy Rhone," and looking upon the stupendous 
mountain chains. It has been described as a " little 
Paris " ; and, whilst its noble unconfined buildings and 
general aspect might justify the comparison, I must 
add that it is Paris plus those natural beauties, which 
have not been vouchsafed to the French capital 
Indeed there are few situations of equal picturesque- 
ness possessing similar large and imposing edifices 
of modern commerce and habitation. The broad 
streets with their lofty houses, the glittering array of 
fascinating shops, the long sweeping quays on either 
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side of the river, the handsome bridges by which 
they are connected, the architectural triumphs of 
the numerous public buildings, the superb monu- 
ments and statues, the tastily arranged promenades 
and gardens, all give an air of solidity, grandeur, 
and refinement, to this the most beautiful city of 
Switzerland. 

The historic associations of Geneva .are worthy in 
magnitude of its great renown, but they are not of 
the most peaceful description. The interior of the 
town gives signs of great antiquity, and, although in 
its general appearance it has the characteristics of a 
modern age, the little canton was known to Caesar by 
the name it still bears. Later on, it fell into the 
hands of a powerful hierarchy, whose temporal claims 
were resisted by the Dukes of Savoy. - Neither party 
was inclined to favour the cause of the people, and 
the latter formed a confederation with other towns, 
and became known by the term afterwards corrupted 
into Huguenots. Then came the Reformation, and 
with it Calvin, who made Geneva his home, and ruled 
it with the rigour of a later Cromwell. John Knox 
and other austere leading Protestants also here took 
up their abode, and it long remained an asylum for 
the persecuted. Later years witnessed the renewal of 
the struggles with the House of Savoy, and with the 
early part of the eighteenth century the flames of 
civil war were lit Then the " reign of terror " spread 
to the unhappy city, and in the end it was annexed to 
France. This bondage it suffered till the year 18 14, 
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when it became one of the states of the Swiss 
Republic Since then it has passed through trouble- 
some times, but happily emerged from them many 
years ago, and has now long enjoyed a tranquillity 
which gives hopeful signs of becoming permanent 

For which double-distilled essence of the history of 
Geneva "thank me no thanks.'' It was not bottled 
on the spot, but has been obtained by the simple 
process of boiling down a sundry collection of guide- 
books by means of the midnight oil, with a view to 
provide strong drink for those whom my own milk- 
and-watery reminiscences may fail to satisfy. 

These reminiscences are more general than par- 
ticular. We thoroughly explored the city, both old 
and new ; saw the exterior oi all the churches, Catholic 
and Protestant, English and Russian, not forgetting 
the Jews' synagogue; surveyed the museums and 
university ; gazed upon the chaste and elegant Bruns- 
wick Monument; and promenaded the quays and 
parks. Then we visited the house where Rousseau 
was born, and not finding it sufficiently touching to 
evoke tears, adjourned to his island in the centre of 
the river. It is a picturesque little spot, reached from 
one of the bridges, and is planted with bushy trees, 
around which the swans are swimming, whilst the 
statue of the " wild, self-torturing sophist " occupies a 
prominent position. We paid him all due reverence, 
and then left him alone in his glory. 

Our next diversion was to gaze from the bridge upon 
the neighbouring washing establishments by the river's 

N 
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side, where a row of about twenty damsels — some 
young and some otherwise — were hammering clothes 
in a most ferocious manner, and occasionally sousing 
them in the blue waters, with the object, I pre- 
sume, of flavouring the latter. We did not venture 
into conversation, but inquired with our eyes of 
the prettiest two what their terms would be for 
"dressing'' half-a-dozen collars per week, and re- 
mitting them to England carriage paid. They mis- 
took the glances for those of an amorous character, 
and telegraphed back that they would meet us at the 
theatre at eight o'clock. With a view to settle that 
laundry question we went They didn't ; and on 
reviewing the matter, we came to the conclusion that 
their ocular signal had meant "vespers" and not 
"opera." 

However, as we were at the latter, we stopped, and 
were amply gratified by an inspection of the house. 
The theatre, indeed, for magnificence and comfort 
must almost be without a rival, and is certainly 
superior in these respects to the London home of the 
drama. Perhaps the most prominent and novel 
feature is a spacious saloon, inlaid with marquetry, 
furnished with the richest drapery, and chaste 
in white and gold, which affords a delightful pro- 
menade during the entr'acte, and is quitted almost 
with regret when the electric bells announce the 
resumption of the performance. The opera itself, 
though played out, was rendered with the vivacity 
and piquancy characteristic of French acting, and 
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we did not regret our visit, the absent blanchisseuses 
(or, in our vernacular, nymphs of the wash-tub) 
notwithstanding. 

The next morning we overhauled the shops in order 
to procure some trifling Genevese souvenir. You 
do not know the danger of these fascinating marts 
until within their mercenary clutches. Linger at the 
windows and you are in a perilous position ; once 
enter and you are lost Alas ! I passed the enchanted 
threshold ; only with a view of spending a few cen- 
times, upon my honour. And I did spend a few — just 
nine thousand — and received in exchange a white 
elephant in the shape of a carved cabinet, which cost 
another thousand of those said centimes to send home 
(nothing like reckoning in small coins if you want to 
look dig), and which when delivered was in a most 
melancholy condition. One of a pretty group of 
birds had undergone the extreme penalty by decapita- 
tion ; the vegetable kingdom had been treated with 
equal disrespect by the nipping of some delicate 
buds from their parent stem ; and a want of proper 
appreciation of art had been shown in the general 
brutality to which the unfortunate cabinet had been 
subjected. A thing of beauty is not always a joy 
for ever. 

But we must say farewell to this charming city 
of the Rhone, and, lest my own estimation should 
be deemed partial, let me reproduce the testimony 
of a brochure "graciously offered by the Society 

N 1 
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of Landlords," which has the following eloquent 
description : — 

" Its imposing lines of mountains clothed in eternal 
enclose one of the most lovely valleys in the world, 
etc, incomparables points of Wiew. — The available 
pleasures of ewery kind have made Geneva a rival 
of most envied cities." 

The composition is excellent, and the punctuation 
original, but there are orthoepical difficulties in the 
way of " Wiew " and " ewery." But no matter — " Put 
it down a we, my lord, put it down a we." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

A foreign tout is very pleasant, but its termination 
need not on that account be accompanied with regret 
After rushing about for some time amid ever-changing 
scenes, there is a certain sense of satisfaction in turn- 
ing one's thoughts to the beloved native land, and 
commencing the journey thitherward. 

We had now been away just a fortnight (a normal 
not a " stretched " one), but in retrospect it seemed 
an age. The shifting panorama which had been un- 
folded to us had left the impression that we had seen 
the civilised globe, and the eternal " moving on " had 
had the effect of making us feel like Wandering Jews. 
But now we were actually going home ! How sweet 
the word sounded on our lips, and what a miserable 
jargon did the local language become when we 
remembered that it could convey no such thrilling 
sentiment It is true we had some seven hundred 
miles journey before us ; but then it could be taken by 
comparatively easy stages, and we had long since 
grown indifferent to distances. Moreover, as much 
of the ground would be familiar, we had little more to 
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do in the shape of sight-seeing, and felt relieved from 
the labour of planning and rushing. 

The weather was dull when we quitted Geneva, 
and the Lake, which we skirted for some miles, was 
scarcely distinguishable from the mist which obscured 
the neighbouring mountains. So the outlook being 
the reverse of encouraging, we were not sorry to 
fraternize with some friendly Yankees, and agreeably 
while away the time at whist. They introduced 
themselves by inquiring if we were Americans. We 
guessed we weren't Whereat they were surprised, 
as they thought we had the cut of the stars and 
stripes. This compliment led to conversation, and 
we exchanged confidences. With the usual trans- 
atlantic indifference to time and money, they had 
been lounging about Europe for some months, and 
seemed tolerably undecided and careless as to their 
future movements. We found them very pleasant 
companions, and so long as our route lay together 
we talked and played to our common satisfaction, 
despite the fact that a union of speech and whist 
is somewhat anomalous. Then with courteous adieus 
they left us, and we were once more thrown on our 
own resources. 

By way of variety we shortly afterwards indulged in 
an adventure, in which we nearly lost our train, quite 
lost our equanimity, and might have lost our lives. 
We had halted at some large station where everybody 
alighted, and concluding that there was the usual 
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"Junf und zwanzig Minuten " to spare, and that the 
guard would, in conformity with invariable custom, 
announce the resumption of the journey by shouting 
at the door of the restaurant, we adjourned to the 
latter for refreshment The crowd was great, and it 
was some time before we could command attention ; 
but at length I succeeded in arresting a waitress with 
a coffee-pot in her hand, and she was just pouring out 
the beverage when we saw the train give indications of 
proceeding. As the station was a junction, and we 
had become accustomed to detachments of carriages 
eccentrically branching off in all directions, this at first 
gave no alarm. I thought it well, however, to make a 
casual inquiry on the subject, when to our horror we 
discovered that we had been left in the lurch. Aban- 
doning the coffee and the waitress to their fate, I 
rushed out, followed by Seymour, and saw the loco- 
motive quietly steaming out of the station. An indi- 
vidual with a portmanteau in his hand was tearing 
after it, and we jumped down on to the line and 
followed suit Just as I reached him, he went 
sprawling on the ground ; his luggage shot off to the 
right, his hat to the left, and he himself went through 
a series of gymnastic performances in the vain attempt 
to preserve his equilibrium. It was not a time for 
politeness, so leaving him to pick himself up, we 
darted ahead, and by a final spurt succeeded in grasp- 
ing the carriage and mounting the footboard just as 
nature was giving unmistakable signs of exhaustion. 
It was about as narrow an escape as we could have 
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had, and we were highly gratified at proving ourselves 
equal to a race with steam. 

In England the feat would, of course, have been 
impossible, for some enterprising official would have 
been sure to arrest our progress. They order these 
matters better, however, on the Continent You may 
wander about where you please without seeing any 
barriers in the shape of gates or policemen, and if you 
do not break your neck, it is not on account of the 
absence of facilities. Not unfrequently, indeed, the 
train pulls up in the middle of a network of rails, 
which the passengers have to cross to reach the 
platform, and the lengthened stoppages render this a 
matter of repeated occurrence in a long journey. 

Of course the luggage is left in the carriages to 
take care of itself, and in the present instance ours 
was impartially distributed over the seats. Books, 
umbrellas, waterproofs, and even hats, had been 
scattered about in a reckless manner, and recovery 
would have been almost impossible. So it was 
with great satisfaction that we climbed on to the 
train and fished our way along to the first opening 
that presented itself. It proved to be the " Post " or 
luggage van on which we had mounted, and the occu- 
pants seemed considerably surprised when I poked 
my head in and Seymour's shortly after followed. 
However, they politely gave us a lift up, accom- 
modated us with stools, and noticing that our hands 
were like chimney-sweepers', in consequence of the 
tenacious manner in which we had embraced the sooty 
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appendages to the carriage, they kindly produced soap 
and water, and we proceeded to make ourselves 
respectable. 

Then we had leisure to contemplate the novelty of 
the situation. The train was going at full speed, and 
as we did not desire to have any further adventures, 
we contentedly kept our place, and were rewarded by 
an initiation into the mysteries of the goods depart- 
ment When the next station — some twenty miles on 
— was reached, we took leave of our curiously made 
friends, proceeded to our compartment, and fortu- 
nately found that everything was safe. We had no 
wish, however, to repeat the experiment, and were 
more cautious during the. remainder of our travels. 

At Bale we broke our journey for the night. This 
quaint old town is on the frontiers of the three 
countries of France, Germany, and Switzerland, and is 
the point of junction of the various routes. From this 
fact, rather than from any great attraction of its own, 
it derives considerable importance. In the local 
language it is known as " Basel," a designation which 
reminded me of sheepskin, probably from the fact that 
there is nothing like leather. In cuir (or queer) 
phraseology, "basil" adequately expresses its merits 
as compared with those of the other Swiss cities, whose 
panegyric might fittingly be bound in morocco. There 
are, however, the usual quantity of sights to be seen, 
whatever may be said as to their relative quality ; but 
we contented ourselves with a general stroll, and 
quieted our consciences by reading the details at the 
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hotel. In this manner we ascertained that Holbein 
here pursued his art vocations, and being engaged to 
adorn the ceiling of an exacting apothecary, contrived 
to paint his own legs as dangling from the scaffold, 
whilst the originals were used to carry him to some 
convivial haunt The museum contains a large number 
of his works, but they were not on view in the evening, 
so that we were relieved from the duty of inspecting 
them. 

The next morning we continued our journey norths 
wards, and were glad to find ourselves in comfortable 
seats again. The Swiss railways adopt the American 
system of having a passage down the centre of the 
carriages, with the doors at each end, thus affording 
communication throughout the train. Whatever ad- 
vantages this may have, it is attended with the counter- 
balancing evil of cramping the passengers. The seats 
are placed inconveniently close together, so that the 
legs of the occupants are constantly coming into 
collision, and their owners are compelled to sit in an 
upright position, which is very wearying in a long 
journey. The cushions too are not of the softest, 
and the head-rests develop into ornamental wood- 
work just where they should be nicely padded. 
After a week's experience, therefore, of this kind of 
thing, we were prepared to appreciate the luxurious 
German carriages, where one can recline as comfort- 
ably as on a drawing-room couch, and travelling is 
made as little fatiguing as possible. 
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At mid-day we halted at Strasbourg for the usual 
period of "fiinf" etc. We devoted the time to our 
material wants, and not to seeing the famed capital 
of Alsace and Lorraine — or Elsass and Lothringen, 
as they are termed by the conquerors of the unhappy 
French. Every one is aware that this is the place 
where "the geese are all born with a liver com- 
plaint," as young Mr. Fudge would say. On the 
principle of trying the food of the country, and 
thereby extending our knowledge and experience, 
we decided to venture on some p&tes de foies gras. 
Strange to say, however, none could be found, and 
the only geese to be seen were of the species that 
dispenses with feathers. So we had to forego this 
Epicurean dainty and be content with a common- 
place repast. 

Then we again rattled away. I say "rattled" 
advisedly, for owing to the badly-constructed lines, 
or some defect in the wheels of the carriage, the 
latter jolted in a manner that would have been 
fatal to the repose of those p&tes. We felt it was a 
mercy they had been withheld from us, but we should 
have been still more grateful to have dispensed with 
the jerks. Riding on horseback was nothing to our 
new mode of travelling, for the oscillations came at 
irregular intervals, and with so much violence as to 
send us flying in all directions. Our heads were 
periodically bumped, our legs continually parted 
company with the floor, and our bodies bobbed up 
and down and from side to side in anything but a 
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graceful manner. I began to fear that it was all up 
with us, and was thinking of those things done which 
ought not to have been, and those things undone 
which ought to have been, when to our great relief 
we reached a more level track, the train subsided 
into a gentle rocking motion, and ultimately stopped 
at some country station. 

Here an elderly dame joined our party, and soon 
after made the discovery that she was journeying in 
the wrong direction. Then ensued a scene which 
was a novelty in its way. The manner in which she 
gave vent to her grief would have been affecting if it 
it had not been ludicrous, to say nothing as to its being 
profane. She wrung her hands, clasped her brow, 
swayed her body, and poured forth a voluble string 
of ejaculations in which " Ach Himmell " and " Lieber 
Gott /" figured with special prominence. This seemed 
to be her safety-valve, for after having steamed 
for about five minutes, she became all smiles and 
jokes, laughingly explained how the mishap had 
happened, how long she had waited, where she 
wanted to go, and so forth. We lost her garrulous 
society at the next station, and then journeyed on 
in quietude. 

We passed Weissenburg, where one of the earliest 
battles of the Franco-Prussian war was fought; 
then Worms, with its associations of Luther, the 
Diet and nauseating conundrums ; and at length 
reached Mayence, where we spent another quiet 
evening. 
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Our route now lay through scenes already visited, 
and we devoted the next day to another glorious ride 
on the majestic Rhine. This enabled us to see its 
beauties from the reverse point of view, and afforded 
an agreeable break to the monotony of railway tra- 
velling. * Owing to the current flowing rapidly and 
always towards the sea, the return journey is per- 
formed much more quickly; and availing ourselves 
of the express boat we reached Cologne in eight 
hours. The landscape lost nothing of its charm 
by a second inspection, and as we had scanned it 
leisurely before, we could now afford to pass through 
it at greater speed. The boat was commodious 
and possessed a handsome saloon, where dinner was 
served at mid-day to nearly a hundred persons. 

The evening we spent at the city of the Farinas, 
and it being again wet, we had to content ourselves 
with the coffee-room of the hotel, with such religious 
surroundings as cards and draughts. A Sunday on 
the beautiful Rhine with all the wonders of nature 
around, is sufficient to uplift any heart and mind 
capable of being uplifted, but a Sunday evening in a 
continental town is not calculated to induce the most 
reverent spirit 

We had another long and tedious journey through 
Germany and Holland on the following day. Rotter- 
dam should have been reached shortly after three, 
and as the boat did not leave till six we had calcu- 
lated on having a comfortable stroll, and time to- 
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fortify ourselves against the horrors of the ocean by 
a good dinner before embarking. But the Dutch 
officials seem perfectly satisfied if the train arrives in 
time for its passengers to resume their journey, and 
we rolled into the station very placidly at twenty 
minutes past five, as though a matter of two hours 
late was not of the slightest consequence. So we 
had to scamper through the town, make a few 
hurried purchases (don't ask if they were of a 
contraband nature), and postpone dining till we 
were on board. 

The vessel was not of the finest description, and 
contrasted to its disadvantage with the one in which we 
had crossed from England. " Speak well of the bridge 
that carries you safely over " says the proverb, but as 
it does not apply to boats, I suppose we were free to 
give vent to our feelings. But suffice it to say that 
the saloon was small, and the accommodation of the 
cuisine very meagre. We were longing for something 
hot, if only a beefsteak sputtering in its own gravy ; 
but nothing better could be obtained than some cold 
beef which was hard and indigestible, and some tea 
that had been simmering for an hour. We made 
the best meal we could under the circumstances, and 
as events turned out, it was somewhat immaterial 
what we had. The moon showed us beforehand the 
troubled waters which were ahead, and as soon as we 
were out of the river the sea relieved us of all trouble 
on the score of digestion. The waves dashed over 
the deck, and we had to ensconce ourselves in the 
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state-room to prevent getting drenched Even here 
all energy was soon battered out of us, and we deter- 
mined to get to our berths. It had been my lot to 
be buffeted about on the ocean on several occasions, 
but I never felt so weak and helpless before. As for 
disrobing, that was out of the question, and I went to 
sleep from pure exhaustion, boots, overcoat and all. 
Truly life would be tolerable if it were not for its 
pleasures. 

What sort of a night we had I do not pretend to 
know. It was eight o'clock in the evening when we 
retired, and I slept heavily for more than seven 
hours, with only an occasional interval of conscious- 
ness. A most sensible thing to do under the 
circumstances, for I awoke with new life, and after 
dashing my head in some cold refreshing sea-water, 
felt equal to any emergency. Seymour had fared 
somewhat similarly to myself, and herein is another 
illustration of the advantage of having a congenial 
companion. 

We were due at Harwich at six in the morning, 
but owing to the rough passage were considerably 
behind time. But the port was safely reached at 
last Then another visit to the customs — for the 
last time — and another rush through the air over 
some seventy miles of ground, and we were in dear 
old dirty London again, with our "Continental 
Scamper " a thing of the past 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HELVETIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

For the political and social reformer, the lakes and 
mountains of Switzerland are not its only charm. For 
me they were not its only charm. " Therefore," — no, 
my hasty friend, do not be fallacious in your conclu- 
sion; it does not follow that your humble servant 
belongs to the exalted ranks of reformers. He has, 
however, had the honour of being described, with the 
assistance of " apt alliteration's artful aid," as " a ram- 
pant radical and a red republican"; and as he is 
willing, saving the adjectives, to admit the soft im- 
peachment, it is but natural that he should regard the 
country of his recently described wanderings with 
especial interest 

And now the murder is out I have withheld it 
hitherto from motives of policy, lest I should be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, before the present task 
even approached completion. But the secret can be 
no longer kept, and at the risk of being ostracized by 
all loyal subjects and monopolizers of patriotism, I 
shall venture to say a favourable word of republican 
Switzerland. 
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The subject is one of which the majority of people 
probably know very little. The country is associated 
in their minds chiefly with Cook's tours and condensed 
milk ; and whilst the inhabitants are admitted to be 
industrious and contented, they are regarded as too 
insignificant to merit serious attention. As to their 
offering any suggestions to the high and mighty 
potentates of Europe, the idea is too ridiculous, 
and if a fervid democrat dares to allude to them, 
it is set down as an illustration of the weakness 
of his cause that he must needs go to so small 
a state. 

Nevertheless a glance at this ignored community, 
taken from the standpoint of the politician and 
sociologist, may not be altogether lacking in interest 
Let us see if it reveals aught of import 

The history of Switzerland is that of a hardy race 
of mountaineers, who, not unlike the Montenegrins, 
have had to struggle for their independence, and oft- 
times fight and die for freedom. Petty state though 
it may be considered, it is one which has given birth to 
doughty warriors, who when their liberties have been 
assailed have resisted the most powerful armies. Not 
alone in courage and prowess stands the immortal 
TelL True it is that even with him some audacious 
writers have exhibited Mrs. Prig's scepticism and sub- 
stantially asserted that they " don't believe there's no 
sich a person." But then this is an age of irreverent 
iconoclasm, and abounds in daring spirits who would 

o 
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destroy all our traditional beliefs. Some of them 
have satisfactorily got rid of mother Eve and the 
apple of woe, so that it is no wonder the skilled archer 
and his apple should follow. But whether we annihilate 
Tell or canonize him, his spirit has been shared by 
the Swiss nation ; and nobly have they resisted 
tyranny whenever occasion required. Unfortunately 
it must be added, that the warlike flame thus kindled 
has, in the Absence of a common enemy, burst forth in 
civil discord. This, however, in its later phases, 
arose out of religious differences ; and happily a more 
peaceful era has long been reached. 

The Swiss republic consists of twenty-two cantons 
or districts, having separate governments for local 
matters. Berne has the largest population, and at its 
capital of the same name the Federal Assembly meets. 
It consists. of the National Council, composed of one 
representative for each twenty thousand of the inhabi- 
tants, votes being conferred on all males above twenty 
years of age ; and of the Council of States, composed 
of two representatives from each canton. These, 
together, number about a hundred and eighty, and 
they appoint the highest authority or Federal 
Council, consisting of seven members, elected 
triennially. The object of the Confederacy is stated 
to be to maintain independence of foreign states, and 
to administer justice and promote the interests of the 
community. It alone has the power of dealing with 
all matters affecting the entire nation, and without its 
consent no canton can maintain more than a defined 
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number of troops. In addition there is the Federal 
Tribunal to whom legal questions arising between the 
cantons, or between them and the Confederacy, are 
submitted All natives of the country are regarded as 
equal in the eye of the law ; the press is free, as is 
also religion, the Jesuits however being everywhere 
excluded. 

Thus Switzerland secures as nearly as possible that 
much vaunted ideal of political "liberty, equality 
and fraternity," and presents an almost perfect form of 
representative government. The system works ad- 
mirably and equitably, and affords a striking refutation 
of many of the arguments based on what are supposed 
to be the inherent vices of a republic 

It is a most common assertion with ultra-monarch- 
ists that a democratic government must be attended 
with turmoil, riot, and commercial panics. And in 
proof (!) of this they point to America. The United 
States, indeed, are always regarded as the typical 
republic ; and if any vices or wrongs are there found 
to exist, they are at once set down to the form of 
government, and it is assumed, tacitly at any rate, that 
such a form must always be attended with them. And 
as there are many things in America which fail to 
commend themselves to the more temperate inhabi- 
tants of the old country, all this sounds very plausible. 
Thus our alarmists gain confidence, and proceed to 
tell us that should Britain ever become a republic 
(Heaven forbid it ! they would say in a pious paren- 
thesis) society will be plunged into a constant state of 

o 2 
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fermentation, playfully varied by civil war ; the 
country will be split up into factions, party spirit will 
run high, every pot-house orator will aim at becoming 
president ; the masses will seek to extirpate the 
aristocracy, and that creed alone will find favour 
which recognises one man to be as good as another 
— and better too. 

This is the accusation. To which it might be 
answered, that those who make it have not shown the 
evils complained of to be due to the form of govern- 
ment they are attacking, and that such evils have not 
been altogether absent from the parliamentary 
elections of our monarchical country. But it is better 
to meet illustration by counter-illustration, and since 
America is pointed to as showing that republicanism 
is attended with injurious national excitement, 
Switzerland may be brought forward to repel the 
charge. Here we see practically demonstrated, what 
can easily be established d priori^ namely, that 
anarchy and turbulence are not the necessary con- 
comitants of a republic, and that if they exist they are 
not irremediable. For the peaceableness, contentment, 
and good conduct of the Swiss are scarcely anywhere 
surpassed, and if they are accused of anything it is 
of being cold and unimpassioned. Moreover by 
their system of selecting the heads of the government 
from among the Federal Assembly, the national con- 
test attending the transatlantic presidential election is 
advantageously avoided. Doubtless, however, much 
of the success of the Helvetian republic is due to the 
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national character of the people, and this I am not 
only willing to admit, but anxious to emphasize. It is 
the very fact which those who argue for the inherent 
vices of a democracy forget, and never more so than 
when they attribute to the American form of govern- 
ment, the faults (if such there be) of the American 
people. It is not necessary to become a Yankee in 
order to become a democrat ; and if with the growth 
of time, the monarchy of Britain — whose power the 
centuries have seen diminishing proportionately as 
that of the people has increased — should die a natural 
death, there is little reason to doubt that a republic 
would be born of a higher class than the modern 
world has hitherto beheld. Indeed England is 
already a republic in fact, though not in name ; for 
neither throne nor peer can effectually oppose the 
nation's will when once clearly and unmistakably 
expressed. Evolution, which is now, rather than 
revolution, happily the key-note of progress, will 
in due season accomplish the rest 

And now, having relieved myself of all this sedition 
and treason, let me descend to a comparatively mild 
article of a radical's creed, and see what Switzerland 
has to say on this. It says that it has no place for such 
an article, for Land Reform is not needed. * Indeed, 
not a little of the prosperity and contentment of the 
country is due to the predial system that prevails, 
which has long been the admiration of political 
economists. 
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The Swiss are to a great extent engaged in pastoral 
occupations, which they carry on under the stimulus 
that ownership brings with it Our own Land Laws, 
the offspring of feudalism, fortunately, do not exist : 
the baneful effects of primogeniture and entail are 
unknown ; and the unnatural monopoly by a few of 
that soil upon which the means of subsistence depends 
is of course equally foreign. Hence the evils result- 
ing from the English system are conspicuous by their 
absence. The earth is not allowed to remain barren 
or inadequately productive ; and, instead of the 
ignorant, improvident agricultural labourer, is seen 
the intelligent, careful peasant - proprietor. The 
country is not remarkable for its fertility ; it is 
very hilly, and sometimes almost inaccessible, and 
bad seasons are not unfrequent. But the sense of 
ownership overcomes all obstacles. Wherever grass 
or corn will grow, it is to be found ; the cattle are 
driven up the mountains ; chdlets are erected for the 
making of cheese ; and oft-times the very articles of 
attir6 are grown and manufactured on the land. The 
Swiss regards his patrimony with feelings of pride : 
his great desire and aim is to improve and add to it ; 
and, early and late, he and his family may be seen at 
work. Knowing too how many the soil will main- 
tain, he appreciates the laws of population, and, 
postponing marriage, avoids large families. It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find that the number of 
paupers is, proportionate to the people, less than 
half what it is in England; and that the doctrines 
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of Malthus, which in our own country are generally 
tabooed, receiving in Switzerland practical recognition, 
are attended with practical benefits. 

What a contrast to this is the miserable condition 
of Ireland, the enfant terrible of British statesmen ! 
One cannot help asking the question, when seeing 
what the " magic of property " can do abroad, whether 
the introduction of a similar system would not tend 
to cure the chronic ailments of our sister isle. 

Another item in the English reformer's programme 
can find no place in Switzerland. Religion is not 
held in bondage to the State. Consequently there is 
no disestablishment question; no field of operation 
for a Liberation Society. The Church, however, 
would seem to be worthy of the appellation of 
militant, judging from the opposing form it assumes. 
But then the opposition is amongst itself, and not to 
any secular power. The Catholics, despite the 
influence of the Reformation, still number upwards 
of a million of the inhabitants ; the Protestants, 
however, amounting to more than a million and a 
half. In Berne the Romish faith is embraced by 
six-sevenths of the inhabitants ; and it is a significant 
fact that this is, perhaps, the poorest canton of any. 
The flourishing district of Zurich, on the other hand, 
possesses the greatest number of Protestants ; though, 
in proportion to numbers, some of the other cantons 
are still more true to the reformed religion. About 
seven thousand Jews are sprinkled throughout the 
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country, and there are upwards of eleven thousand 
individuals representing the various sects and no-sects, 
which have not been mentioned. Agnosticism 
appears to have but few adherents. 

Yet another praiseworthy feature, which must strike 
every visitor to Switzerland, is the almost total absence 
of drunkenness and open vice. Probably this is greatly 
due to the fact that the alcoholic drinks of the conti- 
nental people chiefly consist of light wines; but certainly 
the spirit of independence, and the desire to maintain 
if not to improve their social position, must operate not 
a little to bring about habits of frugality and temper- 
ance. So long as large numbers of our own lower 
classes are content to live in hovels with some dozen 
squalid children, and to sacrifice everything to their 
selfish passions, but little reformation can be expected. 
To induce the labourer to raise his standard of living, 
and to engender within him feelings of honest pride, 
should be the aim of those who would wage war 
against pauperism, drunkenness and immorality ; and 
on this head the despised Swiss offers us some 
practical suggestions. 

But the reader will ere now have wearied of me in 
my didactic mood. It is possible to be tolerated 
so long as one does not assume the role of pedagogue 
or preacher ; but don the garb of those worthy 
characters, and you are in danger of becoming a bore. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of so terrible a doom, I have 
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felt bound to give expression to my feelings of admira- 
tion for the flourishing republic and its model 
institutions. Similar need of commenting on 
Germany does not arise, for the great empire of 
intellect and despotism is so well known and studied. 
But with Switzerland, as has been intimated, the case 
is different ; and these rambling reminiscences would 
have been incomplete without the chronicle of 
impressions and opinions contained in the present 
chapter. 

Which having been penned, we now beg to take 
leave of picturesque, free and happy Helvetia. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ADVICE GRATIS. 

No book is complete without a moral And lest the 
intelligent peruser of these pages should fail to dis- 
cover that they possess such an appendage, or at any 
rate be unable to define its nature, it behoves me in 
conclusion to enlighten his mind and relieve him 
from all anxiety and trouble. 

For there is a moral — important, admonitory, lofty 
and pathetic Let it not be precipitately proclaimed. 

The object of the present record was, it may be 
remembered, to afford trustworthy information con- 
cerning continental manners and customs. And this 
I am proud to feel has been accomplished. Whatever 
else may be here lacking, though the chronicle boast 
of none of those charms which render other narra- 
tives ornaments of our literature, it at least possesses 
the great merit of being in every respect thoroughly 
reliable, "The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth," has been its motto ; and from this no 
consideration whatever, whether of making a point, of 
rendering piquant and attractive, of seeking to divert, 
or of gratifying one's amour propre^ has allowed it to 
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swerve so much as a hair's breadth. More than this 
modesty forbids me to say ; and wisdom also, lest any 
should remark "The writer protests too much, 
methinks." 

But incidentally with the fulfilment of this imme- 
diate object, a fact has been brought to light, which 
had not been previously fully appreciated ; and it is 
in connection with this that I would offer a word of 
advice, and at the same time point the moral of 
my tale. 

The fact in question is not now discovered for the 
first time. It was proclaimed many years ago by a 
certain sage, once held in high esteem but of late 
ignored by an advanced and erudite age. Let us 
state it in his own words : — 

"Of making many books there is no end; and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh." 

So said Solomon. And I believe him. 

When a mere holiday tour of eighteen days can 
with a sufficiently self-opinioned and verbose tourist 
be made to supply material for a narrative of eighteen 
chapters, it may be said indeed that there can be no 
end to the manufacture of books. And when even 
the slight mental effort necessary for such a super- 
ficial production is attended by a feeling of intense 
ennui, it may also be readily inferred that much study 
is a weariness of the flesh. 

Having therefore experimentally proved the folly 
of this kind of thing, my advice to all who would 
see it for themselves is — DoriL 
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And this narration with all its shortcomings, pos- 
sessing little to commend it but that one virtue of 
reliableness (for mercy's sake, reader, do not throw 
doubts on that!\ and preserved from the pages of 
the "Pipe-light Miscellany" only by liberal quota- 
tions from other writers and the bon-mots of a 
travelling companion, proclaims as its moral — it has 
come at last — Dorit 

I have no wish to dissuade any one from indulging 
in a Continental Scamper. If, after the experiences 
here recorded, they like to do so, by all means let 
them. At the same time they may be reminded that 
things done in a hurry are never done well (an 
illustration is not far to seek), and that if they can 
prolong their scamper into a sojourn it will be much 
better for themselves — and for their friends at home. 
There are certain acquaintances of mine, indeed, 
whom I would not only advise to go abroad, but to 
stop there altogether. Some of the scenes have a 
soothing influence,* and would suit their peculiar 
constitutions. 

But to those who must needs return, or who if 
they need not nevertheless will, despite the foregoing 
friendly counsel, let me emphasize my moral. Travel 
if you will, and find pleasure if you can. Cross 
the ocean and feed the fishes; run the gauntlet 
of custom-house officers; make daily losses with 
foreign money ; get hopelessly confused with foreign 
tongues ; retire late and fail to sleep ; rise early and 
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yawn all day ; rush madly after departing trains ; pass 
your time in a continual whirl ; climb mountains and 
catch cold; traverse plains and become scorched; 
promenade streets in the pouring rain; lose your 
way in the country on a dark night ; work yourselves 
up to an abnormal state of excitement ; turn on full 
steam, having first screwed down the safety-valve, 
and then if you can stand the strain and do not 
explode, go ahead to your satisfaction and get 
through more hard work in a week than you would 
perform in a year at home — do all this if you can, 
will, and must ; but having done it, be content. Do 
not, if you have any respect for yourselves or consider- 
ation for others, brag about it or inflict it upon them. 
In a word, if you are tempted to rush into print — Dorit 
The advice is good though it may not be politely 
offered; if followed it will save much vexation of 
spirit. You may think yourself a genius : doubtless 
you are; but genius is not appreciated in a world 
composed of "mostly fools," and you will find you 
have embarked in a laborious undertaking more 
likely to result in kicks than ha'pence. Every one 
who troubles himself about you will naturally be 
inclined to find fault, in order to show his own 
superior knowledge. Some will have gone over 
the same ground; their experience has differed 
from yours; whereupon they impugn your veracity, 
or your capacity for observation, or both. Others 
have not performed the journey in question, but 
they are sure if they had they would have done so 
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to a purpose, and endeavoured to improve their 
minds and not have indulged in frivolity or twaddle. 
Your enemy's wish that you would write a book has 
been gratified, and now he has you on the hip. Your 
candid friend thinks "it is not bad, considering? but 
delicately hints that you have mistaken your vocation. 
And so you come back to Solomon once more : — 

"Of making many books there is no end; and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh." 

And again I say, don't ! DON'T ! ! DON'T ! ! ! 



Effective tableau: "Gentle reader" "don'ting." 
Blue Fire. Curtain. 



THE END. 
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